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coo Shiclly fersonnel 


Job Dissatisfaction 


Cusnces are about even 
that the white-collar worker sitting next 
to you on the streetear is dissatisfied 
with his job. As to the conductor who 
takes your nickel—four to one he hates 
his work. Or so a study conducted in St. 
Paul recently would seem to indicate. 

In March, 1942, the Employment Sta- 
bilization Research Institute asked work- 
ers in seven different occupational groups 
this question: “If you could go back to 
the age of 18 and start life over again, 
would vou choose a different career or 
occupation?” More than 50 per cent of 
those queried said “Yes.” 

Far and away the greatest amount of 
dissatisfaction was found among street- 
ear men—77 per cent declared they 
would enter a different occupation if they 
could start life over again. Next among 
the dissatisfied came the relief clients, 
74 per cent of whom replied affirmatively 
to the question; the city firemen, 67 per 
cent; the unemployed, 66 per cent; the 
clerical workers, 46 per cent; the social 
workers, 26 per cent; and, finally, the 
employers, only 19 per cent of whom 
were dissatisfied with their chosen occu- 
pations. 

Figures from the study, which are pub- 
lished in the November issue of Occu- 
pations, organ of the National Vocational 
Guidanee Association, Ine., offer evi- 
dence that even the high wages paid in 
war industry have not made the clerical 
worker any less tenacious of his white 
collar. The dissatisfied in this group 
wished they had entered one of the pro- 
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fessions or become executives (82 per 
eent) or did not know what they would 
like to do (11 per cent). Not a single 
one preferred any of the skilled trades 
to his own field. 


* 


Exit Interviews Cut 


Turnover 


With replacements more 
and more difficult to obtain every day, 
keeping down the quit rate is becoming 
one of management’s major problems. 
For a partial solution, one tool lies ready 
to hand—the exit interview. A number 
of companies, notably the fabulous 
Kaiser shipyards on the West Coast, are 
already making wide use of it. 

In the month before exit interviewers 
began functioning, Nation’s Business re- 
ports, the four Kaiser shipyards on San 
Francisco Bay hired 17,136 men; in the 
same period, 10,059 men quit. Now the 
interviewers persuade one-third of all 
those who try to quit to stay on—half 
of all those not leaving to enter military 
service. In most cases, too, they are 
permanently salvaged. 

Moreover, the cost of exit interviewers’ 
time may be as little as 10 cents a ease, 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
points out in a study, “The Exit Inter- 
view,” which is available without charge 
to any company management. “One large 
company,” the booklet states, “reported 
that the Employment Division inter- 
viewed 4,600 discharged, laid off, and 
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quitting employees during an 11-month 
period. Of these, 195 were saved as a 
result of the interviews. This did not 
include those saved before they reached 
the Employment Division because of ac- 
tion taken by the foremen, which re- 
sulted partly from a knowledge that the 
employees would later be interviewed.” 

Nor is this the only benefit the com- 
pany can gain through exit interviews. 
As Charles A. Drake pointed out in an 
article in the May, 1942, issue of PrEr- 
SONNEL, the employee who is leaving is 
likely to be in the mood for frankness; 
and the revelations he makes will help 
management check on selection proce- 
dures, supervision, and employee rela- 
tions generally. 

“Let no employee leave without a full 
opportunity to express himself to a 
friendly listener,” Dr. Drake declared. 
“Many an organization . . . which is now 
harely a memory could have been saved 
if its management had listened to the 
stories its employees could have told— 


stories of injustices, of discontent, of 


aggrieved customers, of petty tyrannies, 
of deceit .. . and of outright treachery.” 


* 


Supervision of Women 


“W 
atch your’ time 
studies when women take over men’s 


jobs; their production rates are often 
very much higher,” the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association was told recently 
in the course of a survey on women war 
workers in Illinois factories. “Women 
can do any work a man can do, subject 
to physical limitations,” the Associa- 
tion’s report, which represents a cross- 
section of personnel opinion in the state, 
points out. “They become proficient in 
hundreds of war jobs requiring painstak- 
ing application, including inspection 
and machine operations. But we should 
recognize the fact that women eannot re- 
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place men on many jobs. British ex- 
perience shows that it takes three women 
to replace two men in a war factory.” 

Some of the other points brought out 
by the survey follow: 

To cut down on lost time in the rest 
room and dressing room—be sure there 
are plenty of mirrors. 

Girls with fur coats and nice hats ap- 
preciate good, clean lockers; providing 
them will eut down labor turnover. Va- 
cant space in factory buildings can often 
be utilized for this purpose. 

If you have an eight-hour shift, allow 
at least 20 minutes for rest periods. 
Longer rest periods are needed in the 
morning than in the afternoon because 
many women eat very little breakfast. 

The effect of the job on the hands is 
important to the younger girls. If the 
job is a fingernail-breaker, it is best to 
put older women on it. 

Most women are not afraid of work, 
but the cleaner the job, the better they 
like it. They are not suecessful on oily 
jobs; they don’t like to get the oil in 
their hair. Their skin becomes infected 
too easily—particularly if they are 
blonde. : 

Some women prefer men supervisors ; 
some get along better with women: Dual 
supervision is desirable. 

Absenteeism and labor turnover are 
affected more by working hours than by 
any other factor—particularly with mar- 
ried women. Some want to work the 
same hours their husbands work; others 
want to work the hours their husbands 
don’t work. 

In an employment office, it is import- 
ant to have several older women as 
interviewers. To hold down the cost of 
absenteeism and labor turnover, it is 
necessary to obtain personal information 
from the female applicant, and a wo- 
man can do that better than a man. 

Although there is no great difference 
in the natural mechanical ability of men 
and women, there are few women with 
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mechanical backgrounds. As most of 
them lack previous factory experience, 
mechanical tests should be of great value 
in making selections. 

Every precaution should be taken to 
eliminate hazardous conditions. It al- 
ways seems twice as bad for a woman 
to be injured as a man, and few com- 
panies can afford—as a matter of good 
publie relations—to have any serious ac- 
cidents. Definite rules must be estab- 
lished to prevent women from lifting 
beyond their strength and, if possible, 
conveyors or mechanical lifters should 
be installed. When the lifting must be 
done by hand, men or boys should be 
assigned to the department for that duty. 


* 


Amazons of Industry 


7 have a great novelty 
vaudeville act,” said a radio comedian 
recently, “—man welder!” 

Indeed, if the war goes on much 
longer, the male welder may actually be- 
come a rarity; British industry is al- 
ready showing the way. In some aircraft 
plants, the Ministry of Production re- 
ports, all-women welding shops are not 
at all uncommon, and the percentage of 
dilution in others is rising daily. 

Detail fitting and sub-assembly have 
also been completely taken over by wo- 
men in some eases, the Ministry adds, 
while women are doing 82 per cent of the 
viewing and inspection in one aircraft 
factory, and in another handling 90 
per cent of the riveting. One firm re- 
placed 500 men by 500 women in three 
months without a drop in output. 

On Beaufighters and Beauforts, British 
women are handling assembly which en- 
tails working inside the planes, as well 
as adjusting the hydraulic landing gears, 
assembling fuselages, and _ installing 
equipment. They are also building 
cerankshafts and assembling oil pumps in 


repair work on Cheetah X’s, and even 
carrying out engine endurance tests. In 
one factory, says the Ministry, “virtually 
the whole of the engine erection is done 
by women.” 

Even in the foundry, girls and wo- 
men are undertaking a wide variety of 
jobs, including pattern store work, core- 
making, sand mixing, moulding and fet- 
tling. 

Prejudice against women in “men’s 
jobs” is not entirely extinct, however. 
For instance, the Ministry reports that 
one firm employs men to bolt skins to 
hull frames and women for the riveting 
—women, it argues, cannot do the bolt- 
ing. Another company is positive that 
the riveting is men’s work, but employs 
women for the bolting. 


* 


Recalling the Veterans 


Hara hit by the deser- 
tion of their workers te war jobs, com- 
panies in civilian industries must exer- 
cise considerable resourcefulness to keep 
their plants adequately staffed. One of 
the best sources of personnel for such 
companies, according to Hunt H. Unger, 
personnel manager of Hamilton Indus- 
tries, Chicago, is their obsolete personnel 
files, containing records of former em- 
ployees. If such employees have proved 
satisfactory, letters may be written them 
outlining the present activities of the 
plant and indicating the company’s de- 
sire to have them back on the payroll. 

To keep the obsolete file alive, Mr. 
Unger suggests that inquiries be sent 
periodically to former employees asking 
whether or not they are employed at 
present, and that company house organs, 
greeting ecards, and special announce- 
ments (e.g., of conversion from peace- 
time to wartime production) be mailed 
to them regularly. 

Besides serving as an additional souree 
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of labor, the obsolete file provides in- 
formation needed te answer the in- 
quiries of new employers, government 
agencies, courts of law, parole boards, 
and credit institutions; and it may prove 
of eritical importance in litigation in- 
volving the company and former em- 
ployees. War industries as well as con- 
cerns in civilian lines are finding the use 
of obsolete employee files invaluable in 
many ways. 


* 


The Cold as an Industrial 
Health Problem 


[ndustry’s battle 
against the common cold continues un- 
abated. Curb after curb has been sought, 
and successful use of vaccines, vitamins 
and other preventives is regularly re- 
ported, but the fact remains that the 
cold is economically the most wasteful of 
diseases among industrial workers and 
causes more absences than any other 
ailment. 

Speaking before the annual meeting 
ot the Industrial Hygiene Foundation 
recently, Dr. Simon S. Leopold, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, deplored the 
use of various popular cold preventives 
which many industrial doctors swear by. 
Thus, the use of face masks for infected 
workers, he declared, is impractical and 
ineffective. And, while cold vaccines may 
help prevent secondary complications, 
the wholesale and indiscriminate ad- 
ministration of vaccines, he feels, lacks 
scientifie data in its support. 

The ideal methods of preventing con- 
tagion, according to Dr. Leopold, con- 
sist of isolation of the infected indi- 
viduals, adequate spacing, and sufficient 
natural ventilation regardless of season 

-but these are seldom feasible for in- 
dustry, particularly under conditions of 
wartime production. As an alternative, 
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he suggests sterilization of factory air— 
a step which has already been taken by 
a number of progressive companies. An 
almost ideal method of sterilization is 
provided by ultra-violet light, but in- 
stallation and maintenance of this 
method are too costly to warrant its 
general use. Consequently, Dr. Leopold 
indicates, the most practical method of 
air sterilization may prove to be a com- 
bination of air conditioning and air 
filtration with an inexpensive aerosol 
such as propylene glycol vapor. 

An interesting sidelight on the sub- 
ject is provided by the experience of 
Britain. In British war industries, longer 
hours and the use of marginal labor have 
aggravated the problem of winter colds 
and absenteeism. One of the preventives 
resorted to by many British war plants 
and collieries is tonic sun ray treatment, 
which is said to cut winter absenteeism 
noticeably. 


* 


Fashion Invades the Factory 


Psychologists, editors 
of women’s magazines, and women them- 
selves have always known that a woman 
is happy only when she feels she looks 
her best. Indeed, a recent Printers’ Ink 
survey showed that women would rather 
sacrifice any luxury than their beauty 
aids. 

Now industry is waking up to the im- 
portant part looks play in morale, and 
is making an effort to provide women 
workers with uniforms that are becoming 
as well as utilitarian. If high-heeled 
shoes, flowing bobs and dresses must go, 
there is still no reason why each woman 
cannot look as attractive as nature will 
allow her to. Sensible footgear, safety 
caps, slack suits and coveralls are being 
designed by experts with this thought 
in mind. 

The Sperry Gyroscope Company. for 
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instance, not only called in fashion 
designers; it asked the girls themselves 
what they wanted in the way of uni- 
forms. They stipulated, according to 
Newsweek, trousers “just long enough to 
cover and still show our ankles,” “creases 
stitched in,” and no trouser pockets “be- 
cause they make our hips look larger.” 

At General Electric’s Schenectady 
works, one woman suggested “a snug 
belt to accentuate slimness,” and another 
urged that slacks or trousers be “darted 
to the limit” in front “to keep all extra 
goods from making us appear larger 
through the midriff.” Evidently any 
uniform which adds bulges in the wrong 
places is not conducive to employee con- 
tentment. 

Another idea comes from R. W. 
Mathers, director of personnel and in- 
dustrial relations at Stewart-Warner 
Corporation, Chicago, who suggested to 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
recently that women be given a choice of 
at least five different designs and colors 
so that every girl need not always find 
herself dressed exactly like the girl on 
the next machine. 


* 


Wage Rates of Women 
Workers 


The National War La- 
bor Board is in favor of it. The 
National Association of Manufacturers 
advocates it. The labor unions support 
it. But tradition dies hard, and women 
are still a long way from receiving a 
man’s pay for a man’s job. 

In Illinois as late as this spring, the 
Labor Information Bulletin reports, 
average hourly earnings of men in some 
50 manufacturing industries ranged 
from 68 cents to $1.29, those of women 
from 44 cents to 73 cents, while in two 
of the industries women’s average earn- 
ings were less than half those of men. 


In the newer industries there is apt to 
be less diserimination. Practically all 
the aircraft assembly plants, for in- 
stance, pay men and women the same 
rate; in contrast, among a group of 59 
war production plants of all types vis- 
ited by representatives of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor in 
the spring, only about half had estab- 
lished starting rates for women equal 
to those of men. There are indications 
that minimum wages fixed by state and 
federal action have operated to decrease 
the differential. 

“As more and more women are substi- 
tuted for men,” declares the Labor In- 
formation Bulletin, “a serious break- 
down of wage standards will follow un- 
less rates are fixed entirely by the job 
regardless of the sex of the worker. The 
fact that women on a job may need 
some help in heavy lifting does not make 
the job materially different. In fact, a 
much more efficient management of work 
may be the furnishing of mechanical 
means for moving heavy material, both 
for men and for women, with a few la- 
borers to do the moving for an entire 
department. The same may be true 
when one process is divided into a num- 
ber of simpler ones.” 


* 


p Industrial supervisors in the Mid- 
dle West will participate January 30 in 
a clinical discussion of their problems 
at the “Scientific Laboratory for Pro- 
duction Technique,” a conference spon- 
sored jointly by the Industrial Super- 
visors Club of Chicago and Northwest- 
ern University Technological Institute. 
The meeting will consist of 12 “seminar- 
clinies,” which will concentrate on such 
foremanship problems as training, ab- 
sentecism, women workers, industrial 
psychology, quality control, selection 
procedures, safety techniques, produec- 
tion engineering, time study, waste con- 
trol, and problems of labor legislation. 
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MANAGEMENT THE SIMPLE WAY 


By LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 
Director, Bureau of Placement 
and 
Vice President, Vick Chemical Company 


The science of management often appears more complex than it actually is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Appley, mainly because its practitioners have been prone to invent 
complexities where none exist. Actually, he points out, management is “the develop- 
ment of people, not the direction of things,” and althouch individuals differ widely, 
most human beings react alike to certain situations. In this article, he lists 12 facts 
about human nature that every executive should know, and outlines a six-step 
human relations program based on those facts. 


NCE I wrote a book which followed all the rules: It had an impres- 

sive, all-inclusive title; it had preface, introduction, index, chapters, 
parts and sections; it contained research references, appendix and _bibli- 
ography; and between its covers were the findings of some 15 years’ experi- 
ence with staff and line executives, top and middle management, supervisors, 
foremen and lead men. 

The book suffered, however, from at least one common weakness—it 
made a simple, natural process appear complicated and difficult. The result 
was that many of those who might have profited by it did not finish it, 
while those who did finish it were too confounded by the apparent com- 
plexity of the subject to act on many of the recommendations. 

Is it not odd how men and women like to complicate and distort simple, 
natural activities? Why do we fight the obvious? Why do we insist upon 
flying in the face of facts and principles which have been tested and proved 
over the years? Why do we continue to insist that we are different, that the 
people with whom we deal are different, that the activities in which we are 
engaged and the problems with which we are faced are different? Why do 
we continue to demand special consideration and tailor-made treatment? 
All we accomplish is to make things difficult for ourselves and unpleasant 
for those around us. 

No automobile is exactly the same as another. Most automobiles look 
different; they have varied origins; they operate in multiple environments, 
perform numerous functions, and are used in many geographic areas and 
under normal and extreme climatic conditions. But they all work on the 
same principles: Their engines will stop without fuel; their parts will break 
down without proper care; their tires will go flat if punctured; they will skid 
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without chains. No one of them will perform in the same way for differ- 
ent drivers, and no two of them respond alike for the same driver. Sail- 
boats are like that too. So are people. They all operate according to the 
same basic principles, and all have individual personalities. 


THE SIMPLEST WAY OF ALL 


We think of the Gettysburg address as a masterpiece of simplicity, but 
there is a much older pronouncemeat which by comparison makes the Get- 
tysburg address look like a federal income tax statement. The modernized 
version is, “Do unto others as you would have them do unto you.” 

There, in one sentence, is the greatest book ever written, on the greatest 
subject there is, by the greatest author that ever lived. There is the main 
principle of good management in its simplest form. Why do we need more? 
Why do we require tons of books to explain something so simple? 

It can only be because of our stubborn human desire to write the rules 
our own way. “Do unto others what we think ought to be done.” That 
version of the rule opens the door to all our selfish motives. It warps our 
judgments, gives rise to pressure groups, creates economic depressions, loses 
wars. It causes us to hold tenaciously to pet prejudices, outworn traditions, 
antiquated practices, and valueless, time-consuming procedures. It creates 
duplication of effort, induces neglect of responsibilities, fosters misunder- 
standings and jealousies, and makes for friction and lost time. In other 
words, it makes a simple job difficult. When prejudice and selfishness enter, 
reason, justice and simplicity exit. 


EEADERSHIP—A NATURAL PROCESS 


‘There has been so much written about “executive abilities,” “adminis- 
trative talents,” and “‘managerial qualifications,” and there have been so 
many arguments about whether leaders are born or made, that the whole 
field of leadership has been engulfed in mysticism. As a result, many actual 
and potential managers develop fear complexes and imagine complicated 
situations where none exist. 

The truth of the matter is that leadership is a perfectly natur&l status 
in life. The world divides itself casually into leaders and followers. In any 
situation, such a division takes place, and no one can stop it. Civilization 
is bound to progress (assuming you have any faith in a Supreme Plan for 
the universe), and progress depends upon leadership. The process of natu- 
ral selection, therefore, will generally provide good leaders. 

The situation is complicated somewhat, however, because some of us 
feel that the whole future of the world depends upon us—that if we.do not 
bring about perfection during our regimes the world is doomed. If we 
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would only stop to realize that competent people contributed to world 
progress long before our time and that there are capable people still to be 
born, we should be more sympathetic toward the idea of leaving something 
for posterity to do. 

Let us each make our own contribution with as little fuss and feathers 
as possible and in a simple and natural way. This does not mean we should 
work any less hard, but it does mean that there is little merit in being busy 
just for the sake of being busy. Activity is of value only in terms of attain- 
ment. 


MANAGEMENT AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


It would seem that we should be convinced by now that the success of 
any organization depends on having an adequate number of human beings 
in the right jobs at the right time, all producing at their highest capacity— 
outstanding people have told us so often enough. Then why do many of 
us expect intelligent human relations to develop spontaneously, while most 
of our time and effort is devoted to consideration of production schedules, 
transportation facilities, availability of raw materials, prices and markets? 

It complicates management activity to a great degree when a struggle is 
necessary to place personnel activities on the same level of importance in the 
minds of operating officials as material items. Whenever consideration of 
the human element has a place other than of primary importance in man- 
agement circles, ultimate success of the organization is made more difficult. 

Management has been defined in very simple terms as “getting things 
done through the efforts of other people,” and that function breaks down 
into at least two major responsibilities, one of which is planning, the other 
control. 

Planning encompasses the whole field of deciding what you want hu- 
man beings to accomplish. This involves the careful determination of 
needs, the establishment of objectives, the outlining of procedures that 
will attain those objectives, and the proper assignment of responsibility to 
individuals or groups of individuals. 

If it is impossible to build a house without an architect’s drawing, a 
blueprint, and some indication of what the carpenters, electricians, masons, 
plumbers and painters are to do, how can we expect to manufacture a 
product or render a service without the same careful planning? 

Control requires the use of various media which will impel the people 
in the organization to work in accordance with the plan. There are at 
least two control factors that require careful attention; one is organization 
structure, and the other is supervision. 

Unless the organization structure is simple and unless all who are part 
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of it understand it, it will defeat its own purpose, which is to enable people 
to work together in groups as effectively as they would work alone. If there 
is misunderstanding about individual and/or departmental authority and 
responsibility or about interrelationships between individuals and organi- 
zation units, people cannot work effectively. 

The function of supervision is to close the gaps between desired per- 
formance and actual human performance. If the mere issuance of policies 
and instructions would induce people to do what they are supposed to do, 
supervision would not be necessary. 

Having divided the activity of management into the two basic elements 
of planning and control, it is simple to arrive at a statement of the primary 
executive function—to determine what you want people to accomplish, to 
check periodically on how well they are accomplishing it, and to develop 
methods by which they will perform more effectively. 

This all leads us to a rather simple truth: Management is the develop- 
ment of people and not the direction of things. If this fact were more gen- 
erally accepted, many management difficulties would disappear. ‘The execu- 
tive or supervisor who says that he would rather exhaust himself doing 
things correctly than expend the time and patience necessary to get other 
people to do them correctly is admitting that he cannot manage. 

From these deductions it is not difficult to comprehend the fact that 
management and personnel administration are one and the same. They 
should never be separated. Management is personnel administration. 

Since management requires staff and line activities, it is natural to 
divide personnel functions between staff and line executives, providing one 
appreciates the significance of each. Line executives have complete and 
final responsibility for personnel matters and final authority for them. Staff 
personnel executives are expected to advise, help, and be of service to the 
line in the fulfilment of these responsibilities. There is an important place 
for both in any administrative setup. 

What complicates an otherwise simple matter is the desire on the part 
of some operating executives to delegate all personnel responsibility to a 
staff personnel executive and/or department as well as the desire on the 
part of some personnel executives to seize such responsibility. If this is per- 
mitted, the human element cannot receive proper consideration. } 


| 


SIMPLE HUMAN DESIRES AND MOTIVES 


Consumer acceptance of products or services is dependent upon public 
good will—that is a well-accepted truism. It is also axiomatic that public 
good will is influenced the most by the employees of the organization—those 
who are selling the products or rendering the services. Good employee re- 
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lutions within an organization are, therefore, the most important contribut- 
ing factor to a sound and successful business. 

If you are to build sound employee relations, your dealings with the 
human beings in your organizations must take into account the perfectly 
natural, simple motives and desires of those human beings. To clarify that 
point, let us consider a few of these natural interests. As they are presented, 
think of yourself as the employee. If you agree that they apply to you per- 
sonally, you can rest assured that they apply to every worker under your 
direction. 

1. When an individual is seeking a new connection, he likes to be 
treated courteously and made to feel at home and at ease. Under such con- 
ditions, he can be natural and show himself to the best advantage. ‘That 
means that the individual seeking a job does not like to be herded down 
some back alley into a drab cell of an employment office. And when he 
arrives there, he does not like to be treated like a criminal in the line-up at 
police headquarters. The prospective employee’s contact with the employ- 
ment office is his first impression of the organization for which he may be 
working in a few days. In the atmosphere of an employment office, you sow 
the first seeds of morale. 

2. The average individual likes to be welcomed to a job rather than 
thrown into it. Without much effort, simple induction procedures and 
orientation training can be provided. Such a program makes the new em- 
ployee feel that he is considered an entity of some value, not a non-produc- 
tive nuisance. The average person does not like to be shoved at an unsym- 
pathetic foreman, who in turn hands him over to some skilled mechanic to 
whom a greenhorn is a pest. Yet new workers are receiving such treatment 
every day. 

3. The ordinary human being would like to receive simple and intel- 
ligent instruction in what he is expected to do, how it can be done, and what 
constitutes a job well done. A simple program of job instruction which 
will enable the new employee to master his own job and prepare himself 
for a better one is not hard to devise. Agreement on what constitutes a job 
well done can be brought about by the establishment of simple standards of 
performance, in terms of quantity, quality, time, cost, and tests to be met. 
Working without standards is like participating in an athletic contest with- 
out any system of scoring. 

4. Any human being likes to work under someone whom he can respect 
and in whom he can have confidence. The greatest single morale-builder 
is the feeling upon the part of a worker, “I like to work for that man.” ‘To 
foster that feeling, capable supervision is necessary. But intelligent, capable 
supervision can be developed only through a management-planned and -ad- 
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ministered program of continuous supervisory training. This also is a sim- 
ple practice which pays big dividends. 

5. Every individual likes someone to recognize his or her importance. 
One of the simple driving motives in human nature is the desire to have a 
place in the sun. A management which recognizes that each individual on 
the payroll has some,intelligence, some ability, and something to contribute 
to the company’s policies and operations—no matter how small the contribu- 
tion may be—has satisfied a basic desire. Human beings like to be heard 
and they like to have their opinions and suggestions considered and _ re- 
spected. Channels of communication between top management and em- 
ployees will, if established and kept open, contribute toward this end. Con- 
ferences, personal contacts between bosses and employees, suggestion sys- 
tems, house organs, and the like are all simple methods of establishing such 
channels. Intelligent grievance procedure, which gives any employee the 
right to reach top management, is essential. 

6. Many human beings like to feel their daily work is of service to 
others. In fact, the greater the opportunity for service, and the more the 
employee realizes it, the less the demand for material recognition. Knowl- 
edge of the organization involved—its objectives, policies, accomplishments, 
management philosophy, and the part each worker plays in them—all help 
to satisfy this natural human desire. 

7. There are few human beings who do not desire realistic recognition 
of a job well done. We all like to be paid what the work we do is worth, 
and in accordance with employer capacity to pay. We all like to receive 
promotions when our abilities and merits justify them. Simple systems of 
job evaluation, salary and wage administration, merit rating and job pro- 
gression would satisfy this desire. Why are they not in greater use? 

8. There are few human beings who will not work hard and long for 
incentives. Special recognition always secures greater effort. A pat on the 
back has its merits, but a medal on the uniform is tangible evidence of 
management appreciation. Special awards, bonuses, prizes, etc., fairly ad- 
ministered, increase human desire to produce. Why do we try to com- 
plicate such simple things as incentives? Why do we try to level off re- 
wards, to treat everyone alike, regardless of attainment? Why do we do so 
when we know that a simple human trait is to produce more when more 
recognition is possible? 

g. Every human being likes to work in an organization in which there 
is universal confidence in the ability and fairness of top management. Most 
people who are worth their salt will go through hell for a leader in whom 
they believe. They will put up with anything because of their confidence 
in him. A management which is frank, and above-board, which has in it 
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no vestige of paternalism, which is fair and open in its business and labor 
negotiations, will satisfy this inherent desire. Management reports to em- 
ployees, personal contacts during which management and employees come 
to know each other as personalities, are simple means to this end. 

10. Most of us like to be sound of mind and body. Consequently it 
helps when others take an interest in our health, and particularly when 
our bosses do—we cannot work well when mentally or physically ill. Vaca- 
tions with pay, medical examinations and services, hospitalization plans, 
safety programs, credit unions, employee counseling, all help the employee 
to keep well. Incidentally, they will pay dividends in increased production 
and improved morale. 

11. A basic instinct in all of us is the desire for security. When a 
human being is worried about his job or about the welfare of those de- 
pendent on him, he cannot produce effectively. We all know that our earn- 
ing Capacity is certain to diminish eventually, and the fear of want in old 
age is constantly before us. Annuity plans, insurance programs, opportu- 
nities for savings, job stability, all help to counteract this fear. And they 
are all possible if we but have the will to create them. 

12. When it is necessary for an employee to terminate relatic..s with 
an employer, he likes to do so with his head in the air and with a full 
understanding of the reasons for termination. He does not like to be noti- 
fied of his termination by a pink slip attached to his time card. If termina- 
tion is for cause, he does not like some mushy-mouthed, smooth-acting 
diplomat to lie to him. A properly conducted and timed exit interview 
would, in most cases, satisfy his normal desire. 

In summary these are some simple truths about human beings. Added 
up, they make just plain everyday horse sense. In fact, if some of us 
treated those under our direction as considerately as we treat horses, the 
world probably would be a lot better place in which to live. 


SIX SIMPLE STEPS TO SUCCESS IN MANAGEMENT 


If one were to summarize all the different ways of insuring good man- 
agement that have been suggested over the years, the list would run into 
the hundreds. But it would be of little value because the average operating 
executive or supervisor would probably take one look at it and decide that 
the whole matter was too complicated to act upon in one short lifetime. 

In the interest of simplicity, a few steps are outlined at this point. 
If followed carefully and with reasonable attention to sequence, they will 
insure adequate management attention to the way in which operations are 


conducted. With both old and new employees and in both old and new 
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situations, application of these recommendations will bring about improve- 
ment in human performance. 

1. (With the person involved) Develop a simple outline of the func- 
tions and operations to be performed. This can apply to an individual 
job or to any complete unit of an organization. It should include an 
understandable statement of what people are to do, what authority they 
have in doing it, and what their relationships with other people are. 

2. (With the person involved) Develop a simple statement of results 
which will be considered satisfactory. There are many activities for which, 
at first, it seems impossible to develop standards of performance. However, 
discussion of them in a sincere attempt to develop standards will often 
produce very definite and acceptable objectives. 

3. (With the person involved) At regular intervals, check actual per- 
formance against the standards that have been set. If management is to 
plan its activities, it must know how big a gap there is between what is 
being done and what should be done. This should be checked in terms of 
individual and group attainment. 

4. (With the person involved) Make a list of corrective actions neces- 
sary to improve performance where such improvement is needed. An 
individual cannot develop into a better worker and a better citizen unless 
he is continuously increasing his skill, gaining knowledge, changing his 
habits, and assuming constructive attitudes. A manager should know where 
improvement is needed. 

5. (With the person involved) Select the best sources from which he 
can obtain help and information. Sources can be divided into four cate- 
gories: the immediate supervisor, other individuals in the organization, 
people outside the organization who could be brought in, and outside 
sources of help to which the individuals concerned could be referred. ‘These 
sources should be considered in that order, and the one which is the most 
advantageous selected. 

6. (With the person involved) A time should be set aside in advance 
for supplying the help and information that is needed. If we do not plan 
in advance, the time can be made available only through disrupting the 
functioning of the organization. It is of little use to go to all the trouble 
of deciding what should be done, analyzing what has been done, and 
determining what action is needed, if no action is taken. 

No specific system of carrying out these recommendations is needed. 
Method is relatively unimportant if a continuous attempt is made by intelli- 
gent people to do what is suggested. 

It seems a simple and natural conclusion that the people in the or- 
ganization should receive as much attention as material items. If this were 
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dione in a conscious, orderly way rather than in haphazard and spasmodic 
bursts of enthusiasm, the results would be astounding. 


IMPROVEMENT—NOT PERFECTION 


It is an interesting commentary on human nature that many of us 
must see a new project spelled out in detail before we attempt it. We then 
argue about the details and sometimes refuse to take action because we 
cannot see how to cross every bridge in advance. If those in positions of 
responsibility would determine the fundamental “rightness” of a propo- 
sition and then with unshakable faith in that judgment move on to find 
the way, human progress would be more rapid than it is now. There is 
so much argument about methods and techniques that the question of 
basic “rightness” or “wrongness” is sometimes overlooked. 

Perfection in any activity can be attained only through practice. If 
no one had been willing to fly the original airplane because it was not a 
perfect mechanism, where would air transportation be today? What we 
are flying today is probably not nearly so good as the planes 10 years from 
now will be. The same is true of management methods of dealing with the 
human element. 

It is said of General Pershing that during the last war when one of 
the members of his staff complained that a certain officer at the front was 
making many mistakes, his reaction was, “That’s right, but he’s making 
them fast.’” He who makes no mistakes makes no progress. He who makes 
progress without mistakes is not human. 

If what is outlined herein seems reasonable and sound and if we have 
faith enough in it to make a start on some of those things from which, up 
to this time, we have shied away, we are in for some pleasant management 
experiences. A human being reacts quickly and favorably to understanding, 
fairness and consideration. If we approach our management activities with 
the idea of doing things in the simple, natural way, much of the confusion 
and frustration which we now experience will disappear. 

The greatest single reward which any manager, supervisor, foreman 
or lead man can receive is to have those who have been under his direction 
say that they are better workers, better citizens, and better producers because 
of his leadership. Such an attitude builds morale, and morale will ac- 
complish the impossible. 


Nore: Reprints of this article may be obtained at cost from AMA headquarters. 











TRAINING NEW SUPERVISORS IN THE SKILL 
OF LEADERSHIP 


By WALTER DIETZ 


Associate Director, Training Within Industry 
War Manpower Commission 
on loan from 


Western Electric Company 


In JIT (Job Instructor Training) and JMT (Job Methods Training), the Training Within 
Industry Branch of the WMC created new precision tools for industry's training work. 
and the instant success of the two programs proved how badly they were needed. 
Now TWI has tackled the most difficult aspect of the supervisory training problem— 
training in leadership—and evolved the Job Relations Training program (JRT), which 
will be offered to industry shortly. In this article Mr. Dietz explains the principles 
utilized in the new method. 


co leadership be developed? The Training Within Industry Branch 
of the War Manpower Commission believes that it can be, and has 
devised a new plan for passing on to new supervisors the skills that have 
long been used by successful and experienced ones. Complementary to Job 
Instructor Training and Job Methods Training, the new method, which is 
known as Job Relations Training, will be made available to war industry 
in the near future. 

In any plant, the supervisor's job, briefly stated, is to get high output 
of good quality, without waste or accidents, and with the least possible 
amount of interruption due to the failure of people to work together. 

It follows that every supervisor has five needs: 

1. Knowledge of the work—of materials, machines, tools, processes, op- 

erations and products, as well as technical skill and information. 

2. Knowledge of responsibilities—of policies, agreements, rules, regu- 
lations, safety, schedules, interdepartmental relationships. 

It is necessary for every supervisor to know his job technically and 
also to have a clear understanding of his local plant authority and re- 
sponsibilities. Both these kinds of knowledge must be supplied locally 
by each plant or company because both are constantly changing. 

3. Skill in leading—in understanding individuals, sizing up situations 
and working with people. 

4. Skill in planning—in improving job methods by studying each oper- 
ation in order to combine, rearrange and simplify details affecting 
the use of materials, machines, tools, manpower. 

5. Skill in instructing—in shortening training time by breaking down 
jobs into simple operations, making the learner receptive, presenting 
the instruction, trying out his performance, following up for results. 
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These basic skills must be acquired individually. Practice and experi- 
ence in using them enable both new and experienced supervisors to recog- 
nize and solve daily problems promptly. 

Training Within Industry offers short, intensive training programs to 
war production supervisors to give them a start in developing: 

Skill in leading through its Job Relations Training program 

Skill in planning through its Job Methods Training program 

Skill in instructing through its Job Instructor ‘Training program. 


Other skills the supervisor can develop, and he will acquire additional 
knowledge as he grows on the job. But on these fundamental parts of his 
work, from the moment he begins to supervise, he uses what knowledge and 
skill he has whether it is adequate or not. ‘This is inevitable, for the super- 
visor is in charge of other people and must lay out work for them, see 
that new people are broken in on the job properly and that all work to- 
gether. 


SKILL IN LEADING—"JOB RELATIONS TRAINING” 


The supervisor combines men, material, and machines to get output. 
The materials usually do not reach him unless they are of specified grade, 
and he can reject those of poor quality. With the machines come handbooks 
telling how to operate them, how to repair them. A mechanic can special- 
ize in keeping machines of a certain type at maximum efficiency. Such a 

iechanic may be coached by the machine manufacturer. 

But there are no standards for human dynamos; people do not have 
known turns and speeds. They cannot be “set for tolerances.” ‘There is no 
handbook. No one can, by study, become a specialist on types of people. 
The men and women who make up the department are individuals, and 
they are all different. 


THE FOUNDATION OF GOOD WORKER-SUPERVISOR RELATIONS 

Nevertheless, there are certain principles which are basic to good rela- 
tions between the supervisor and those whose work he directs: 

Treating all people as individuals 

Letting people know how they are getting along 

Giving credit when due 

Giving people a chance to talk over in advance the things that affect 

them 

Making best use of people’s ability. 

These principles do not apply only to new workers, and they do not 
represent steps which are to be taken only once or at intervals. Followed 
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consistently in day-to-day operation, they will pay the supervisor dividends 
in improved cooperation and increased morale. 

Treating all people as individuals: When a man comes to work, he 
does not become a standardized figure just because he has punched a time- 
clock. His home life, his interests, his background are part of him, and 
they remain a part of him even while he is at work. These factors are the 
ones which make one toolmaker different from another, even though their 
experience and ability may be practically equal. Since people are different 
from each other, it is only reasonable to treat them as the individuals that 
they are. 

Letting people know how they are getting along: It is important to 
keep people posted on how they are measuring up against what is expected 
of them. The “everything is all right unless I tell you so” philosophy does 
not fit in with modern principles of effective supervision. “The man who is 
doing all right should be told so. And it is almost more important to check 
the person who is beginning to skid. The supervisor who waits and says, 


” 


“You've been slipping for quite a while,” meets deserved resentment. 

Giving credit when due: ‘The worker and the department deserve to 
know when their efforts have contributed to an accomplishment. Recogni- 
tion of outstanding work makes it easier to get extra effort again. 

Giving people a chance to talk over in advance the things that affect 
them: It is not always possible to let a worker make decisions about the 
matters which affect him, but he can and should always be given the chance 
to “have his say.” Giving reasons for changes will prevent misunderstanding. 

Making best use of people’s ability: Everyone likes to feel, particu- 
larly in wartime, that he is working at his highest skill. Take advantage of 
interest in the work, and give each person as much and as responsible work 
as he can handle. 

Following these basic principles of good worker-supervisor relations will 
not guarantee smooth operation, but it will prevent many misunderstand- 
ings. ‘These points—so simple that they are often overlooked—are of im- 
portance to everyone in the department. 

But there are other things which will have the same or greater im- 
portance to each individual. The supervisor needs to know each individual 
employee and what is important to him. He needs to know his people for 
everyday operation of his department, and he particularly needs this in- 
formation when he has a problem situation to handle. 


HOW TO HANDLE A SUPERVISORY PROBLEM 
Because changes do occur and problems do arise, a supervisor needs 
skill in handling the situations which are within his responsibility. Hasty 
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action may mean that he has a more difhcult situation to handle later. Job 
Relations Training, then, helps the supervisor to consider the following 
steps as an outline for action when a problem arises: 

1. Get the facts—be sure you have the whole story. 

2. Weigh and decide—don’t jump to conclusions. 

3. Take action—don't “pass the buck.” 

4. Check results—did your action help production? 

Getting all the facts, it is stressed, is not only the first but the key point. 

1. Get the facts: A problem may arise because of a specific incident 
or situation but the supervisor needs to know the whole background: He 
must obtain the facts about the employee—his age, length of service, and 
experience on the job—and take into consideration both the plant rules and 
“the way things are done here.” 

The supervisor may think he knows the person quite well, but if he is 
thinking of him as a “good fellow” or a “chronic kicker,” he is not really 
looking at an individual person. He must regard each employee as a per- 
son who differs from his work partner and from every other person in the 
department whether by a very slight or a very great degree. 

The supervisor must know what the man thinks and feels about him- 
self and the people around him. He should find out what the man wants: 
Is he able or willing to express it? What does he think should be done? 
And why? The experienced supervisor knows that he must consider also 
such factors as the health of the man and his working conditions. 

If more than one person is involved, the supervisor must go through 
the same fact-finding steps with respect to each one. Before he can plan 
what to do, he must be sure he has the whole story. 

2. Weigh and decide: All the facts must then be assembled and con- 
sidered together. When they are all brought together, fitted in and con- 
sidered in the light of their relations to each other, the right answer almost 
“jumps out.” 

Certainly the supervisor, the man on the spot, is in the best place to 
know the right thing to do, for he has the most complete picture of the 
assembled facts. If he jumps to conclusions, he makes poor use of his 
strategic position. 

3. Take action: Jumping to conclusions is an ineffective way of 
handling supervisory problems, but indecisive postponement is equally un- 
fortunate. A supervisor cannot “pass the buck” or he himself will be by- 
passed. However, it is not “passing the buck” to recognize, after full con- 
sideration of the problem, that there are some situations. which cannot be 
given the. best handling by the supervisor himself. The supervisor also 
makes a decision and takes action when he sizes up a situation as one on 
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which he needs help, or recognizes it as one which he should not handle and 
sees that it is passed on to the person who does have the responsibility and 
authority. In any action, timing must be considered—the wrong “time” 
can make the right action the wrong thing to do. 

j. Check results: Since people are so different and since what worked 
before is not likely to work in a somewhat similar situation, the supervisor 
may not always be sure that he has handled the particular situation in the 
most effective way. He must try to determine whether his action worked. 
If it did not, he must re-examine the whole situation and attempt to find 
what important factor he has overlooked. 


“GOOD” SUPERVISION 

Considering the importance of people in a situation and knowing what 
is important to the individual person is a matter not of right or wrong, 
justice or injustice, but of a realistic approach to effective supervision. This 
is one of the hardest parts of the supervisor’s job. It may be thought to 
take too much time, but day-by-day use of skill in dealing with people will 
save time in the long run. In these times each individual must feel that he 
is an essential part of the total war effort. The supervisor who knows his 
people well enough to build widely differing persons into a smooth operat- 
ing group is truly playing an important part in war production. 
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TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT PROCEDURES 


By PAUL S. ACHILLES 
Vice President and General Manager 
The Psychological Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


How much does it cost to hire a worker, and how long does each step in the 
employment procedure usually take? With hiring going on at a rapid rate, have 
many personnel departments found it necessary to modify their procedures? How 
extensively is tssiing beina employed? Dr. Achilles sent a quesiionnaire covering 
these points to members of the AMA Personnel Division, and in this article he 
describes the trends indicated by the answers and shows how the various steps 
have been broadened or curtailed. 


MPROVEMENTS and economies in employment procedures are likely 

to be effected only when attention is directed to specific steps in the 
over-all process; and today, when employment departments are under pres- 
sure to put people to work quickly, there is more need than ever to 
scrutinize each step and determine, insofar as possible, its contribution to 
the net result. Consequently, an attempt to estimate the cost of employ- 
ment procedures, in terms of both time and money, seems warranted, despite 
the many variables involved. A venture in this direction was made by 
sending a check list of steps and a brief questionnaire on employment 
procedures to members of the Personnel Division of the American Man- 
agement Association in the latter part of August, 1942. The form used is 
reproduced on pages 615-16. 

No urgent request for returns was made, nor was there any follow-up, 
but the 147 firms which responded may be taken to represent a fair cross- 
section of American business. Rough groupings show 69 per cent of the 
returns were from manufacturing organizations, 11 per cent from banking 
and insurance concerns, 8 per cent from transportation and communica- 
tions firms and utilities, g per cent from companies in the food and trade 
fields, while 3 per cent either could not be classified from the information 
available or appeared best grouped under the heading “miscellaneous.” 
Each was asked to state the number of persons it employed, “if permissible”; 
and gs did so. Of these, one was a company employing less than 50 per- 
sons; two were firms with from 51 to 100 employees; 19 employed from 101 
to 500; 12, from 501 to 1,000; 37, from 1,001 to 5,000; 19, from 5,001 to 
20,000; and five, more than 20,000, Assuming that the 52 companies which 
gave no figures on the number of employees were chiefly among the larger 
organizations, the probable average would be around 2,000. 
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Although, as an article in a recent issue of PERSONNEL* pointed out, 
U. S. Employment Service offices are now equipped to handle preliminary 
interviewing and selection, only three of the companies spoke of making 
use of the Service’s facilities; and while no direct question concerning it 
appeared on the form, any pronounced trend in that direction would 
probably have been apparent from the answers. Undoubtedly, unnecessary 
duplication of effort should be avoided; and, whether from choice or neces- 
sity, more dependence on public employment offices now seems inevitable. 
But even if the extent and the value of the information obtainable from the 
U. S. Employment Service are considerably increased, it seems probable 
that each organization will still need some system of appraising applicants 
if it is to do a satisfactory job of placement and training. 


ESTIMATES OF TIME AND COST PER EMPLOYEE SELECTED 

About how long does it take and what does it cost, on the average, to 
put an applicant through the usual steps in an employment procedure and 
place him in a suitable job? Probably haste makes waste here as elsewhere; 
and, obviously, time and cost vary widely from applicant to applicant, from 
job to job, and in accordance with the number of steps the procedure in- 
cludes. From the angle of indirect benefits, good will, and long-view 
research, employment procedures may properly take considerable time and 
carry a fairly high cost allowance, but eventually these allowances will 
expand or contract according to actual figures somewhere on the ledger. 
Hence it would seem to be in the interest of all personnel departments to 
make some estimate of the average time and cost of employment procedures 
per person hired. ‘The wide variations in the estimates appearing in this 
survey are doubtless due, in part, to differences in the number of steps in 
procedure included by various estimators, as well as to lack of accurate 
knowledge of the time requirements of each step. The range of over-all 
estimates is, in fact, so wide (30 minutes to nine days) that medians rather 
than averages are given in the following summary, which covers the first 


cight steps in procedure given on the check list: 


Mepb1Ans oF Over-ALL EstTIMATES 
Per EMPLOYEE SELECTED 


Time Required Cost 
A. For plant workers.......... 2 hours 42 minutes $ 8.50 
B. For office workers........... ae 6 is 9-75 
a eer eee 5 “ oO ™ 16.82 
DB. Fee MCI VINS: 2 oi 6ccicesens 7 16.00 


Because time estimates for investigation, induction, and follow-up di- 
verged most widely, those steps were omitted in making the following sum- 


* Carpenter, Martin F., “Cutting That Personnel Dollar,”” Personnet, May, 1941. 
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mary. The figures may be taken as approximating the most usual, or 
‘typical,”’ time allowances for the five steps indicated, insofar as they could 
be derived from the data gathered: 


“TypicAL” Time ALLOWANCES 





STEPS Plant Workers Office Workers Salesmen Supervisors 
Preliminary interview . -. 1lomin. 10 min. go min. 20 min. 
Application blank ...... deus. Sta . 20 “ ~ ” 
fo eee ee is 15 go ) 
Pimal IMtervieW 2... ccccvcccses -_ ” ss |” go “ 30 
Physical examination ......... so ~— “ go “ 20 

EE haa ha ae wrt ale ..-- 105 min. 115 min. 200 min. 160 min. 
Percentage of time for testing 43% 39% 15% 47% 


Percentage of time for inter- 


viewing ...... e Rimae eae 24% 26% 30% 31% 


Ihese estimates may not be absolutely accurate, or even particularly 
suitable for use as “standards” of comparison, but they do show the relative 
amounts of time devoted to the several steps, and this relationship holds 
dependably. It will be noted at once that testing takes the greatest amount 
of time. Hence it needs the most justification. 

It is surprising, then, to find that 66 per cent of the companies 
responding stated that they made some use of tests, and that an additional 
5 per cent declared that they intended to start using them. Possibly the 
nature of the questionnaire tended to “select” the larger and more inter- 
ested companies in this respect, but the finding indicates, at least, a healthy 
experimental interest in tests, which should in time provide evidence one 
way or the other of their value. 

Among the 94 companies reporting use of tests, 77 are using them for 
plant workers, go for office workers, 35 for salesmen, 49 for supervisors. 
The following summary indicates the relative frequency with which various 
| types of tests are used by the companies reporting use for the general types 
of jobs indicated: 


FREQUENCY OF UsE* 





Type or TEstTs Plant Workers Office Workers Salesmen Supervisors 

N-77 N-go N-35 N-49 

% Te vi % 

Intelligence Tests .........-. @ 57 29 35 

Trade or proficiency tests. .... 34 53 14 20 

PEE WIE no ses ccc ns 44 38 29 16 
Peveonality tests ..........5+ 16 18 31 31 

a rrr rrr rer ere 8 11 17 16 
See IE vn ce vevwennans 8 3 14 8 


Percentages do not add to 100 because several types of tests may be used by the same company 
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Forty-eight different published or standardized tests were mentioned 
by name, while 20 companies reported use of “their own” tests. Of the 
48 tests mentioned, eight were intelligence tests; 12, trade or proficiency 
tests; 13, aptitude tests; six, personality tests; two, interest tests; two, visual 
tests; and five, “composite tests’ seeking several sorts of measurement. 

The quality of employment testing is as important as its “quantity,” 
or more important. Although it is a relatively simple matter to administer 
and score many of the tests, and assistants can readily be trained to handle 
this part of the work, using the results and planning and directing an ef- 
fective program are matters requiring professional training in psychology, 
tests and measurements, and statistics. Hence the following figures on the 
training in psychology of the persons in charge of testing are of interest: 

PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS 
DEGREES OR TRAINING In CHarce or TestinG HAVING 


Sucu TRAINING 
No answer 


No courses indicated 





PUTCO T TT TTT ETC TTC TT Tee 16 

No degree Dut COULSES TOKEN 6... 6o occ eccccsevecscess 9 
A.B. or B.S. with some psychology...................- 20 
M.A. with considerable psychology..................+ 19 
Ph.D. in, or with considerable, psychology............ 9 
100 


CHANGES IN PROCEDURES 


Changes in one or more steps of their procedures within the past six 
months were mentioned by about one-half (48 per cent) of the 147 compa- 
nies reporting. Most frequently (in approximately 32 per cent of the cases) 
changes had been made in the application blank or in investigation pro- 
cedures. ‘Thirty-one per cent reported changes in training programs; 24 
per cent in testing procedures; and only about 15 per cent in interviewing 
procedures. Whether this last figure should be taken to mean that present 
interviewing procedures are relatively satisfactory or to indicate the step 
to which more attention should be directed is open to question. In only 
four cases were changes mentioned as incident to increasing employment of 
women, although anticipation of such increase was indicated by the great 
majority of companies which gave the number of employees. Hence, many 
modifications to meet this situation appear likely. 

A far more detailed survey than the present “trial balloon’ would 
be necessary to derive accurate time and cost figures for the various steps 
in the employment procedure and to determine the specific improvements 
being sought where changes are being made. The following excerpts from 
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od he responses, however, indicate the general nature of the changes men- 
he ioned: 
CV Preliminary Interview: “Procedure streamlined to reduce time per applicant.” 
al “Two preliminary interviewing steps consolidated to increase objectivity and permit 
more adequate evaluation of applicant.” “Longer and more thorough.” “Now 
: included; formerly foremen did all interviewing.” “Draft status and separation from 
former employer checked carefully.” “More hours per day te conduct of personal 
er interviews.” ‘‘Necessary to add a preliminary interviewer.” “Improvements in mini- 
lle mizing the waiting time for applicants.” “Desk interview for all.” “Introduced 
ef. ‘Employment Guide’ for store jobs based on analysis of experience and trends.” “New 
™ quarters with private interviewing rooms. ‘Two receptionists and four interviewers 
me" who specialize in interviewing certain types of help.” “Time shortened and _pre- 
he liminary ‘statement of qualifications’ form instituted.” “Birth certificate, proof of 
st citizenship required.” 
Application Blank: ‘Addition of simple rating scale and spaces for test results 
ING on back of blank.” “Increased size to obtain more information.” “Supplementary blank 
to get more information for reference follow-up and F.B.I. fingerprint cards.” “Com- 
plete new form replacing old simple form.” “Added space for birthplace of parents 
and military status of male applicants.” “In view of central hiring plan, an omnibus 
application is used by all participating companies.” “New form, easier to follow.” 
“More details of personal history.” “Revised and expanded—including foreword with 
brief company history.” “Inclusion of the statement ‘Are you a member of the Com- 
munist Party or German-American Bund?’” “Introducing a very short form for or- 
dinary applicants and a much longer form for people who are of special interest.” 
Testing: “Added mechanical aptitude tests.” “We use a battery of tests for 
executives and supervisors but not for others.” “For plant jobs, we use dexterity 
; tests; for office jobs, office machine tests; for salesmen, we engage outside psychologist.” 
S1X 


“In process of constructing clerical test.” “Experimenting with mental ability tests 
pa- in selection of typists and stenographers. Expect to try also aptitude and personality 
’ “Have tested for several years with very satisfactory results.” “Added Speed 
of Reading Test to our battery.” “More clinical adaptation. Results now trans- 


eS) tests. 


$6 lated into diagnostic terms rather than given to counselors as raw scores.” “Own 
*" clerical test developed for us by consulting agency—results favorable.” “More em- 
ng phasis on aptitudes, less on temperament.” “We are beginning aptitude tests im- 
ont mediately.” “Mechanical aptitude tests through U. S. Employment Service.” ‘“Pro- 
ep gram being installed by consulting agency.” “For some positions only.” “Dropped 
aly the Otis for general testing.” “Inclusion of intelligence and dexterity tests in our 
procedure for selecting female applicants for light mechanical work.” “Complete de- 
ol partment setup under competent psychologist—intelligence, trade, aptitude, personality 
Cat and interest tests.” “Critical scores lowered.” “Yes, extensive experimental work.” 
iny “Discontinued personality tests but not ability and aptitude tests.” 
Where no testing is done: “We have no method of testing the abilities or apti- 
ald tudes of our applicants because of the wide variety of work they will be asked to per- 
eps form. Neither do we have any personality or interest tests.” “Worth of testing still re- 


nts mains debatable.” “Various methods now being studied—no single method heretofore 
considered completely adequate.” “Management does not believe testing is needed.” “Ad- 


ministration difficulties.” “No personnel directorship and no central hiring authority.” 
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“Personally conducted interviews have proved satisfactory to date.” “Our company 
does not employ enough personnel to warrant any tests.” “Have just added a regulai 
personnel department and are seeking other improvements first.” “Too many factors 
involved, only a few of which tests would measure.” “Not necessary—mostly hiring 
old employees whose qualifications we know.” “Under consideration.” 


Final Interview: “Transferred group insurance presentation to clerk. Eliminated 
handwritten tally of ‘hires’.” “Education of employing supervisors—functions dele 
gated.” “Tendency to shorten.” “Lengthened to discourage leavings because of dis 
satisfaction.” “More care being given to final selection.” “Formalized.” “Now experi 
menting with standardized interview form intended to supplant application.” “Two 
persons now expedite this—one for men and one for women.” “Additional emphasis 
on this step.” “Tell the applicant more about the job than we used to.” 


Physical Examination: ‘Our turnover has been so rapid that we are now experi 
menting with the postponement of the pre-employment physical examination and 
hereafter may limit the examination to employees who report to work the second o1 
third week.” “Require smallpox vaccination.” “Have lowered our standards slightly.” 


‘Now includes eye, blood and urine tests.” “Requirements lowered.” 
Investigation: “Tightening up the procedures and correlating them with the 


changing hiring needs. At present as many investigations as possible are completed on 
a post-employment basis, following a rapid, partial pre-employment check.” “Cut to 
previous employment.” “Citizenship—loyalty to country.” “When time permits, we 
make investigation—usually phone or personal contact—limited to former employers 
unless the applicant is to hold a responsible position.” “Employee’s character and 
ability are investigated by questionnaire to previous employers covering five-year 
period.” “Fingerprinted and photographed.” “Increased investigation.” “Enlarged 
outside investigation staff.” “References checked by interviewing department and 
outside investigation made.” 


Induction: “Our induction procedure is quite limited. Most of our work being 
of a routine nature, the employees are assigned to their departments and given a 
brief discourse on the duties of the job at hand and—to the best of our ability—we 
assign new employees to groups of eld and seasoned employees and train the new 
workers in this manner.” “More attention to this is required and planned.” “Now 
includes a 30-minute informational talk to all new employees.” “Introducing a 15- 
minute induction talk.” “Explanation of rules and regulations, trip through depart- 
ment, introductions.” “Prepared staff manual and instituted classes giving informa 
tion about company policies and personnel policies lasting one hour on starting day.” 


Follow-up: “A more complete follow-up than before.” “New personnel inven- 
tory setup.” “Plan under way.” “See merit rating; i.e., every week for first month, 
every month for next three months, every three months for balance of year, yearly 
thereafter.” 


Training: ‘Some changes in introductory training because of selection of women.” 
“Have mapped out comprehensive training program for entire company.” “Started 
training mechanic helpers.” “Intensification of foremanship training—forced relin 
quishment of apprenticeship courses.” “Being given impetus through use of progress 
report form.” “Greater emphasis on on-the-job training for semi-skilled.” “Program 
for female employees on light mechanical work.” ‘“Four-week specialized training for 
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SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT PROCEDURES 
FoR AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


The object of this FORM is to direct attention to possible improvements or 
economies in employment procedures. First, fill out the Check List (see reverse 
side). Then, answer the questions below. 


A. What changes, if any, have been made in the company’s employment procedures 


within the past six months? Neone................ If any, mention briefly as to: 
1. Preliminary Interview 

2. Application Blank 

3. Testing 


Final Interview 


Cs 


5, 6, 7, 8. Physical Examination, Investigation, Induction, Follow-up 
9. Training 
10. Merit Rating 


B. If any testing is done in the company: (1) What training in psychology has the 


person in charge of testing? None................ ; College degrees: A.B................. 
ee inticinsistntains | neers 


Courses taken 


Where taken 


(2) What tests are used (names of published tests, or brief word description of 
others ) 


ED. Gamepad muatene GE Cam © CI sacs nse ejesictnicsetecctentetsteiionln 


If permissible, please give approximate numbers of employees as follows: 
MEN (Ages) WOMEN (Ages) 
Total Under21 Over45 Total Under21 Over 45 


1. Est. 6 mo’s ago 
2. AT PRESENT 
3. Est. 6 mo’s from now 


(Optional ) 
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production workers.” “Have added full-time men for training executive and factory 
workers and adopted Training Within Industry courses.” “Intensified.” ‘Shortened 
program.” “Yes, Training Within Industry.” “Increased number and size of supple- 
mental training classes.” “Training Within Industry—approximately 400 individuals 
have taken the Job Instructor Training course.” “Application of principles discussed 
in supervisors’ conferences.” 

Merit Rating: “See ‘progress reports’—now fully developed and tied in with posi- 
tion classification system.” “In process of revision to give more complete information 
regarding employees’ abilities, aptitudes and fitness for transfer or promotion.” “Being 
considered.” “Attempting to get complete coverage.” “Yes, recently started.” “Re- 
vised to simplify.” “Extended to plant foremen and salaried workers.” “Frequency 
of rating salaried employees reduced to once a year.” “Improved rating in connection 
with salary reviews.” “Added a summary check list to rating for cross check.” “Every 
go days—special ratings for supervisors and apprentices.” 


ESTIMATES OF RESULTS 

Companies were also asked to estimate the results of their selection 
programs in percentages of persons “good on job,” “satisfactory or average 
on job,” and “below average on job”; and although the estimates are of 
doubtful accuracy, they reflect the amount of confidence the various per- 
sonnel departments place in their procedures. On plant jobs, estimates 
of the number of employees “good on job” range from 10 to 100 per cent, 
with the median at 30; estimates of the percentage “satisfactory or average,” 
from o to 85 per cent, with the median at 60 per cent; and estimates of the 
percentage “below average” from o to go per cent, with the median at 10 
per cent. Probably the estimates in the last group are the most reliable. 

If it be true that the top 10 per cent in a group of workers produce 
about one-third more than the bottom 10 per cent—and many studies con- 
firm this—then the most direct way of justifying any step in the employment 
procedure is to show its effect in reducing the percentage of employees who 
turn out below average on the job. 











OPERATING UNDER WAGE AND SALARY 
STABILIZATION 


lf Executive Order 9250 (wage and salary stabilization) left questions unanswered, 
subsequent general orders, regulations and interpretations have dealt with most of 
them. The pattern is now fully outlined, and what the employer can do in the 
matter of increases and decreases and what he cannot do is becoming increasingly 
clear. Information in this article was gathered by AMA staff members, who have 
distilled the essential points from the mass of material in the Association's files, 
supplementing their findings first-hand through interviews with regional War Labor 
Board and Treasury authorities. While further interpretations and decisions may 
change matters somewhat, this article will serve as a general guide to procedure. 


yee fog surrounding Executive Order 9250 (wage and salary stabiliza- 
tion) and the regulations subsequently issued by Director Byrnes, the 
National War Labor Board and the Treasury is for the most part an arti- 
ficial one. Many managements, in fact, are unwittingly making the matter 
difficult for themselves—like the Washington banker who paid a lawyer 
$300 to fill out forms for two increases totaling $25 a month.* Actually, 
there is nothing about the regulations and interpretations which should be 
unintelligible to the lay mind. 

First of all, consider the matter of jurisdiction. Wages of agricultural 
workers earning less than $2,400 a year are controlled by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; all others, by the National War Labor Board or the Treasury. 
The Board has jurisdiction over: 

1. All wages, i.e., compensation computed on an hourly, daily, piece- 
work or other comparable basis. 

2. All salaries (compensation computed on a weekly, monthly, an- 
nual or other comparable basis) under $5,000 a year, except those of bona 
fide executive, administrative and professional employees who are not 
represented by labor unions. 

Under the Treasury’s jurisdiction are: 

1. All salaries over $5,000 a year. 

2. All salaries of bona fide executive, administrative and professional 
employees who are not represented by labor unions. 

“Executive,” “administrative” and “professional” are defined as they 
are in the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the definitions embody the same 
salary rates—$30 a week for an executive, and $200 a month for an admin- 
istrative or professional employee: 

An individual “employed in a bona fide executive capacity” means any employee: 
(a) whose primary duty consists of the management of the establishment in which he 


is employed or of a customarily recognized department or subdivision thereof, and 


* The New York Times, December 24 
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(b) who customarily and regularly directs the work of other employees, and (c) who 
has the authority to hire or fire other employees or whose suggestions and recom- 
mendations as to the hiring or firing, and as to the advancement and promotion or 
any change of status of other employees will be given particular weight, and (d) who 
customarily and regularly exercises discretionary powers, and (e) who is compensated 
for his services on a salary basis at not less than $30 per week (exclusive of board, 
lodging, or other facilities), and (f) whose hours of work of the same nature as that 
performed by employees not employed in an executive, administrative or professional 
capacity do not exceed 20 per cent of the total number of hours worked in the work- 
week by the employees under his direction: Provided, That this subparagraph (f) 
shall not apply in the case of an employee who is in sole charge of an independent 
establishment or a physically separated branch establishment. 

Any individual “employed in a bona fide administrative capacity” means any 
employee: (a) who is compensated for his services on a salary or fee basis at a rate 
of not less than $200 per month (exclusive of board, lodging, or other facilities), and 
(b) (1) who regularly and directly assists an employee employed in a bona fide ex- 
ecutive or administrative capacity (as such terms are defined in these regulations) , 
where such assistance is non-manual in nature and requires the exercise of discretion 
and independent judgment; or (2) who performs under only general supervision, 
responsible non-manual office or field work, directly related to management policies 
or general business operations, along specialized or technical lines requiring special 
training, experience, or knowledge, and which requires the exercise of discretion and 
independent judgment; or (3) whose work involves the execution under only general 
supervision of special non-manual assignments and tasks directly related to manage- 
ment policies or general business operations involving the exercise of discretion and 
independent judgment; or (4) who is engaged in transporting goods or passengers 
for hire and who performs, under only general supervision, responsible outside work 
of a specialized or technical nature requiring special training, experience or knowl- 
edge, and whos 






ities require the exercise of discretion and independent judgment. 
Any individual yed in a bona fide professional capacity” means any em- 
ployee who is (a) engaged jg work—(1) predominantly intellectual and varied in 
character as opposed to routina@xpental, manual, mechanical or physical work, and 

(2) requiring the consistent exercisegof discretion and judgment in its performance, 
and (g) of such a character that the output-produced or the result accomplished cannot 

be standardized in relation to a given period’ of time, and (4) whose hours of work of 

the same nature as that performed by employees not «mployed in an executive, admin- 
istrative or professional capacity do not exceed 20 per cent of the hours worked in 

the workweek by such employees; provided that where such non-professional work is 

an essential part of and necessarily incident to work of a professional nature, this 
subparagraph (4) shall not apply, and (5) (i) requiring knowledge of an advanced 
type in a field of science or learning customarily acquired by a prolonged course of 
specialized intellectual mistruction and study, as distinguished from a general academic 
education and from an apprenticeship, and from training in the performance of» . 
routine mental, manual, or physical processes; or (ii) predomisgantly original ‘and © 
creative in character in a recognized field of artistic endeavor as opposed to work 
which can be produced by a person endowed with general manual or intellectual 
ability and training, the result of which depends primarily on the invention, imagina- 


tion, or talent of the employee, and (b) compensated for his services on a salary or 
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fee basis at a rate of not less than $200 per month (exclusive of board, lodging, o1 
other facilities) ; provided that this paragraph (b) shall not apply in the case of an 
employee who is the holder of a valid license or certificate permitting the practice 
of law or medicine or any of their branches and who is actually engaged in the 
practice thereof. 

For example: A stenographer earning $30 a week is under the War 
Labor Board’s jurisdiction; an office manager receiving the same salary, 
under the Treasury’s. But if the office manager’s salary is $29 a week, the 
Board has jurisdiction, even though his duties are entirely executive in 
character. Similarly, an accountant cannot be classified as an “administra- 
tive’ or “professional”” employee unless he is paid at least $200 a month. 

The foregoing statements, of course, assume that neither the office man- 
ager nor the accountant are represented by unions. If they were, the Board 
would have jurisdiction no matter what they earned—up to $5,000 a year. 

The fact that jurisdiction depends, in some cases, on representation by 
a labor union has led some observers to ask whether regulations do not, in 
certain instances, encourage unionization—among foremen, for instance. 
This would presuppose that Treasury regulations were a good deal tighter 
than Board regulations, which is true only on a few points. Mainly, the 
difference is that the Treasury, dealing as it does with the higher brackets, 
is less disposed to allow action without approval. ‘Toward “‘substandards” 
and “gross inequities” it is likely to be quite as sympathetic as the Board. 

Exactly how the Board and the Treasury look at matters will be ex- 
plained in the following article, and the difference between their points of 
view noted. 


THE WAR LABOR BOARD 

While the War Labor Board was given jurisdiction over all wages and 
all salaries under $5,000, with authority to forbid any increase or decrease, 
it has voluntarily exempted certain adjustments from its rulings. In Gen- 
eral Order No. 4 the Board stated: “Wage adjustments made by employers 
who employ not more than eight (8) individuals are exempted from the 
provisions of the Executive Order 9250 of October 3, 1942.” The meaning 
of this is quite clear. An employer with a small staff (numbering eight or 
less) all of whom are under the jurisdiction of the War Labor Board has 
nothing further to worry about. He can make any adjustments he sees fit. 

But an employer who conducts several small establishments with three 
or four employees in each is not exempt if the total workforce numbers 
nine or more. And, according to Ralph T. Seward, Associate Public Mem- 
ber of the Board, the same principle applies to small independent establish- 
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ments which have been bargaining on an industry-wide basis and operating 
under a standard uniform contract.* 


THE ESTABLISHED RATE RANGE 

Certain types of adjustments are permitted without approval also un- 
der General Order No. 5—those made “incident to the application of the 
terms of an established wage agreement or to established rate schedules cov- 
ering the work assignments of employees” and made as a result of: 


a. Individual promotions or reclassifications 


». Individual merit increases within established rate ranges 
c. Operation of an established plan of wage increases based upon 
length of service 


d. Increased productivity under piecework or incentive plans 


e. Operation of an apprentice or trainee system. 

This section of the Board’s regulations has probably caused more con- 
fusion than any other. What is an “established rate range’? A “merit in- 
crease’? “A long service increase’? The answers, however, are fairly simple. 

A rate range, it has been said, may be determined from payroll records; 
in other words, it depends on what the particular plant—not the industry, 
not the area—is paying for the job at the moment. If drill press operators, 
for instance, are receiving 60 to 70 cents an hour, an operator getting 60 
cents could be given a merit increase or raise to 63, 65, or even 70 cents an 
hour without approval. But one getting 70 cents could not be given such 
a raise without the Board’s approval, unless he were moved into another job 
which paid a higher rate. 

Long service increases for individual employees are automatic increases, 
pure and simple. Often a union contract provides for an individual raise 
at the end of six months served by the individual, with the amount 
definitely specified; or the employer may have instituted a similar policy on 
his own initiative. These increases can be continued without approval. 
However, a firm with an established policy of raising maximums auto- 
matically should seek approval before making any change in the top rates. 

In some cases, however, it may be that all the employees in a certain 
job classification are new and that no one, therefore, is getting the maximum 
previously set. There it might be permissible, if fairly recent payroll rec- 
ords would prove that the higher maximum had actually been established, 
to grant an increase without approval. For instance, consider the following 
case: An employee, the only one in his classification, left last summer. He 
was getting $30 a week when he left, but the man who replaced him was 
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given only $25, with the understanding that he would receive the higher 
rate within a few months. There, the $30 might be considered the max- 
imum for the job, even though no one was actually receiving it at the time 
wages were stabilized. 


THE UNION QUESTION 


Incidentally, fears that unions may be strengthened by the regulations 
have been fanned by this section. The emphasis, it has been claimed, is on 
“wage agreements.” In answer, it should be stated that the employer’s own 
rate schedules, drawn up without union pressure carry just as much weight 
as any union agreement. True, the individual employee whose emplover 
will not grant him an increase cannot get a hearing before the Board, while 
a union, by starting a labor dispute, can throw its grievances in the Board's 
lap. But any advantage the unionized employee has here is no greater than 
that he possessed before wage stabilization. Far from encouraging unions, 
wage stabilization takes from them their greatest selling point—their power 
to raise wages and keep on raising them. 


COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES 


In the past, many firms have granted automatic increases based on the 
cost-of-living index—a 1 per cent raise to everyone each time the index rises 
a point, for example. Such increases, even when the plan is embodied in a 
union contract, are, in a word, out from now on. ‘The primary purpose of 
wage stabilization is to prevent inflation, and any system which fosters a 
race between wages and prices is directly contrary to not only the letter but 
the spirit of Order g250. 

That is not to say that the Board will deny every request for a cost-of- 
living increase as a matter of course. On the contrary, it has not abandoned 
its famous “Little Steel’’ formula, which is based on the 15 per cent rise in 
the cost of living between January 1, 1941, and May 1, 1942, and apparently 
has no intention of abandoning it. While all increases of this nature re- 
quire Board approval, many of them are being permitted. 

In filing applications for increases, a point to remember is that merit 
raises do not count toward the 15 per cent. An employer whose average 
rates were more than 15 per cent higher than they were January 1, 1941, 
might still be allowed to grant raises to cover all or part of the 15 per cent 
rise in the cost of living. If, for instance, most of his employees were 
trainees on January 1, 1941, while his current workforce was composed 
largely of skilled workers, it might easily be found that the rates for the 
jobs were not equitable considering the rise in the cost of living. On the 
other hand, cost-of-living increases have been denied in cases where the aver- 
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age rates were actually lower than they were on January 1, 1941—this in 
instances where the workforce had been largely diluted with trainees in the 
meantime, and job rates had gone up even though actual wages were lower. 


OVERTIME AND INCENTIVES 

No approval is necessary, of course, for increased “take home’ due to 
increased overtime, or for increased earnings under an incentive system. If, 
however, it has not been customary to pay overtime in the past, it would be 
well to obtain approval before introducing it. And if a job has been re- 
engineered in such a way that greatly increased earnings become the rule, 
it might be advisable for the employer who intends to maintain the incen- 
tive system unchanged to obtain approval. Compliance with the order, it 
should be remembered, will be determined largely through income tax re- 
ports, and any increase which distorts costs will be conspicuous. 


BONUSES 


The War Labor Board’s attitude on bonuses may be stated in a sen- 
tence: Any bonus system followed before Order 9250 was issued can be 
continued, but the system cannot be changed without approval. ‘Thus, if 
the employer gave every employee the flat sum of $100, he is permitted to 
give every employee the flat sum of $100. On the other hand, if he gave 
everyone 10 per cent of salary, he can continue to do so, even though the 
actual amounts may be larger; and the same is true of bonuses based on a 
percentage of profits, a percentages of sales or any other percentage—the per- 
centage figure must not be changed, although the actual amount may be. 

But an employee moved to a new job may receive the bonus proper for 
his new classification, even though the percentage figure—or the amount in 
the case of a fixed bonus—is different, and an employee who was not on the 
payroll at all last year may receive a bonus this year, although, naturally, he 
received none from his present employer last year. In other words, the 
bonus depends on the job, not on the individual. 

Moreover, with approval, it may be possible to introduce a bonus where 
one has not been paid in the past—for example, in an establishment where 
wages are low and other firms in the same industry and the same area are 
accustomed to granting bonuses. Around Christmastime, in fact, many 
firms which had not given bonuses in several years received Board permis- 
sion to introduce them. 


PENSION AND INSURANCE PLANS 


What is permissible in the way of pension and insurance plans is con- 
tingent not only upon wage stabilization regulations but upon the Internal 
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Revenue Code. Executive Order g250 states that insurance and pension 
benefits “in a reasonable amount as determined by the Director’’ will not be 
considered salary or wages, and Director Byrnes has issued the following 
definition of reasonable: 

Ihe term “insurance and pension benefits in a reasonable amount” means: (1) 
contributions by an employer to an employee's trust or under an annuity plan which 
meets the requirements of Section 165 (a) of the code; and (2) amounts paid by an 
employer on an account of premiums on insurance on the life of an employee, which 
amounts are deductible by the employer under Section 23 (a) of the code, except that 
if such amounts are includible in the gross income of the employee under the code, 
the amount in respect of each employee may not exceed 5 per cent of the employee's 
annual salary or wages determined without the inclusion of insurance and pension 
benefits. 

In non-legal terms: If the employee’s trust or annuity plan complies 
with Section 165 (a) of the Code, the employer may raise his contributions 
to it without approval—in doing so he is not raising the wages or salaries ol 
the employees within the meaning of Order g250. Also, he may set up 
such a trust and begin paying money into it without asking approval. But 
if the trust does not comply with the Code, any contributions to it will be 
considered a part of the wages and salaries of the employees who are to 
benefit. 

Similarly, an employer may pay premiums on life insurance policies for 
his employees if the payments are deductible from his gross income under 
Section 23 (a) of the Code without having the payments considered addi- 
tional compensation. The only restriction here is that if the payment, while 
deductible by the employer must be included by the employee in his taxable 
income, payments which exceed 5 per cent of the employee’s annual wages 
or salary “determined without the inclusion of insurance and pension bene- 
fits,” are not “reasonable.” If the premiums amount to 7 per cent of 
salary, the extra 2 per cent is considered part of salary. 

Thus pension and insurance plans offer the employer a method of con- 
tenting employees without violating the provisions of the stabilization order. 
Since payments to insurance and pension funds cannot be spent now, they 
are not inflationary. This is not true, however, of such inducements as free 
lunches and free recreation programs; any employer who plans to introduce 
them should ask the approval of the Board. 


NEW EMPLOYEES 

When an employer hires a new employee, he may not pay him more 
than he is currently paying employees in the same classification, although 
he may, if the new man’s experience and ability warrant it, pay him more 
than the former incumbent of the job happened to be getting. Thus, if he 
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were paying drill press operators between 60 and 70 cents and a 60-cent man 
quit, the employee hired to take his place might receive 65 or 70 cents if 
his skill justified the higher rate. However, if the employer found that he 
ould not attract a replacement without offering more than 70 cents, his 
position would be difficult. He could not offer more than 70 cents without 
Board approval. 

If the job is an entirely new one, the rate must be set in accordance 
with rates paid for the same work in the area and the industry, and it must 
be in line with rates paid within the plant. After the employer sets the 
rate, he should check with the Wage and Hour Division to make sure that 
it is a permissible one. 


DECREASES 

The question of decreases is becoming more and more academic as the 
manpower situation tightens, but the employer must remember that they 
are rigidly controlled. Briefly, the rule is, “No decrease in wage rates or in 
salaries below $5,000 without approval.” However, if a job has been re- 
engineered and made so much easier that earnings under an incentive plan 
have been greatly increased, the employer may, even without approval, 
change the incentive system to bring’ them back to the former average. 


HOW TO CHECK 

Since the employer who is contemplating a wage increase may be doubt- 
ful whether he needs approval or not, the Board has provided a simple way 
for him to find out. Regional Wage and Hour Divisions of the Department 
of Labor are empowered to decide when approval is necessary, and it is a 
easy matter to check with them. For this purpose, the Board’s Form I, 
which is only a page long, should be used. Incidentally, the banker who 
paid a lawyer $300 to fill out the forms should have used this one, instead 
of the more complicated Form 10 or “Application for Approval of a Vol- 
untary or Agreed-Upon Wage or Salary Adjustment,” which is submitted 
to the Regional War Labor Board. However, even Form 10 is not so com- 
plicated as the news story made it appear. It consists of only one double 
page, and ample instructions are provided with it. Approval can be made 
retroactive to the time the increase was asked, and if the form is filled out 
fully and correctly, it may take only a few days to get an answer. 

Where the employer is sure that he needs War Labor Board approval 
but is afraid that he cannot get it, there are several points to be borne in 
mind. The first is that any increase which will not affect price ceilings is 
more likely to go through. Therefore, whenever possible, he should answer 
“no” to question 14 on Form 10: “Do you intend to make the proposed 
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wage or salary adjustment the basis of a request for an increase in the price 
ceiling of any commodity or service?” Another point: The Board has al- 
ready gone on record in favor of equal pay for women for equal work. 
Therefore, it should not be difficult to obtain permission to raise women’s 
rates to the level of those paid to men doing the same work. 

The employer should remember also that the Board is not empowered 
to permit increases unless they are necessary “to the prosecution of the war” 


se 


or to correct “substandards,” “maladjustments” or “‘gross inequities” and he 
should endeavor, if he can do so honestly, to show that the proposed in- 
crease will be legal under this provision. He should not expect to get ap- 
proval for increases merely because he wants to grant them. And, most 
emphatically, he should not state that he is applying for. increases in order 
to “hold workers.” 

To the latter plea, the Board’s answer is: “See Mr. McNutt.” Spe- 
cifically, it takes the attitude that it is not empowered to solve manpower 
problems, since that is the job of the War Manpower Commission. If an 
employer cannot fill a job without offering wages above his current range, 
he may, provided his work is essential, get relief from the Manpower Com- 
mission, but he cannot hope to obtain it from the Board. And if his work 
is non-essential, it is probable that he will get nothing from anyone but 
sympathy. However, where the Manpower Commission has used drastic 
medicine, perhaps in the form of job freezing, 
sweetening the dose with a wage increase—as in the case of the copper 
miners. 


the Board is not averse to 


THE TREASURY 

Treasury rulings are for the most part very similar to those of the War 
Labor Board, but in some cases interpretations are different. For instance, 
if an employer is paying his sales managers from $3,000 to $14,000 he can- 
not be said to have a “rate range” within the meaning of the regulations— 
the disparities are far too great. ‘The Treasury is inclined to require some- 
thing more formal, rather in the nature of a real job classification, with ac- 
companying rates, although it need not be a written one. And even if the 
employer has such a schedule in effect, it will do no harm to have it ap- 
proved. If it is a sensible one and has been in effect for some time, there 
should be little difficulty about getting the official stamp for it. 

On bonus regulations, too, the Treasury is a little stricter. While 
the Board does not require approval for bonuses paid in accordance with a 
system followed in the past, the Treasury exempts only bonuses which are 
a fixed amount or a fixed percentage of salary. Thus a bonus based on a 
percentage of sales or profits could be continued for employees under the 
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Board's jurisdiction, but not, without approval, for those under the ‘Treas- 
ury. 

In the matter of “holding workers,” on the other hand, the Treasury is 
a little more liberal than the Board. While, like the Board it will not grant 
increases to solve a manpower problem, it is inclined to consider the fact 
that a man can go across the street and get another job at a higher salary 
as partial evidence that his wages are “substandard.” 

Moreover, the Treasury does recognize the Little Steel formula, al- 
though it does not seem to cherish it so tenderly as the Board does. But a 
man getting $15,000 a year probably will not get very far claiming that his 
wages are substandard because of the rise in the cost of living. 

All in all, the Treasury is not likely to be any harsher than the Board 
toward the small executive. It will probably grant him a raise if his em- 
ployer requests it, and the evidence is that he deserves it. As to the higher- 
paid man, omens are not so favorable, but there is no harm in his trying if 
his employer is agreeable—especially if such an executive has assumed in- 
creased responsibility since his salary was fixed. 

As to the $25,000 (or $67,200) ceiling, it is unlikely that much latitude 
will be permitted. ‘True, there is a provision which allows a man with 
certain fixed obligations to get some relief, but to qualify under it is diffi- 
cult. The man who applies must fill out a searching questionnaire on his 
financial status—so searching, in fact, that not a single $25,000-a-year man 
in the New York area had cared to try—up until a few weeks ago at least. 
\ few had made tentative gestures toward requesting a ruling, but had with- 
drawn when they learned the requirements. 

In another respect, too, the stabilization laws may hit the upper-bracket 
executive hard. Contributions to pension trusts are not considered salary 
if the trust meets the requirements of Section 165 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. But Section 165 (a) has been modified by Section 162 (a) of the 
new tax law, and it is not quite so easy for a trust to meet the regulations. 
Some of the trusts established to benefit a few officers or stockholders may 
no longer qualify, and this will mean that an executive who is the benefi- 
ciary of such a trust will have to consider his employers’ contributions to it 
a part of his $25,000 salary. And while the Treasury, like the Board, ex- 
empts employers with eight employees or fewer from its other provisions, 
it does not permit them to break through the $25,000 ceiling. 

The best way for an employer to avoid worry about the whole matter 
is to file rate schedules, get them approved and follow them. If he does 
this, he will be able to reward deserving employees without running afoul 
of Executive Order 9250. Moreover, in the process of making up his sched- 
ules, he can eliminate malajustments within his own organization. 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXECUTIVE TALENT 


By R. J. GREENLY and E. B. MAPEL 
Industrial Relations Department 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 


War industry's demand for skilled managers—more urgent, in many cases, than the 
demand for skilled labor—has all but exhausted this country’s estimated reservoir 
of 440,000 executives. Some new executive talent will naturally be recruited from 
civilian industries and from colleges and technical schools. However, now as in 
peacetime, a well-planned program of intra-organizational advancement remains the 
most effective means of developing future executives. The principles underlying 
sound executive development are outlined in the following article, which is based 
on the experience of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 


HE competent executive is a dividend realized from a training-wise 
organization. 

“Take away our factories, take away our trade, our avenues of trans- 
portation, our money. Leave us nothing but our organization, and in four 
years we shall have re-established ourselves.” This concept of the real 
value of industrial organization was expressed many years ago by Andrew 
Carnegie and, like all good axioms, is as true now as it was then. 

Reduced to essentials, the whole scope of industrial growth and efh- 
ciency is dependent upon the skill with which we develop the manpower 
of an organization. ‘To disregard this tenet is to stifle the human growth 
that is a prerequisite to all material advancement. It is a concept that 
must be an articulate and conscious policy within any progressive organiza- 
tion. ‘The increased specialization of modern industry, with a resultant 
tendency to limit the scope of one man’s activities, only serves to increase 
the necessity for planned job experiences providing a broad background 
for future industrial leaders. 

Business can no longer wait for leaders to happen—it must make them 
happen. ‘The answer to the problem of efficiency, production and growth 
is to be found in the training carried on at every level of the organization— 
including the executive level. ‘The extent to which unused capacities have 
been tapped, job experiences planned, and personalities refined will be 
directly related to the degree of industrial achievement realized. Let us 
look at a future executive: 


WHERE DO WE FIND HIM? 


If an organization’s promotional sequence chart is developed “training- 
wise,” executive material can be found within the organization. 
Competitive organizations, or other departments within our own or- 
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ganization, may present tantalizing prospects for the easy filling of execu- 
tive vacancies. However, as in many other cases, the easy way is far from 
the best. It is true that general characteristics such as keen intellect, 
ability to grasp new information quickly, creative imagination, perseverance, 
or an engaging personality are the type of qualities which can be trans- 
mitted from one industrial assignment to another. But the company which 
must constantly recruit its executives from the ranks of other businesses 
admits a glaring weakness in its own organizational structure. Furthermore, 
such practice weakens morale. ‘There is scarcely any necessity for stressing 
this point, because every organization which has had to resort to this 
expedient has aroused resentment, humiliation and anger on the part 
of those employees who thought themselves capable of assuming more 
responsible assignments within the organization. 

A plan for executive development will usually obviate the need for 
“borrowing” key men from other companies. 

The maintenance of morale is likewise frustrated when executives are 
recruited from technical colleges. Admitted, the products of the American 
universities are usually well educated, but the aristocracy of a degree can 
never meet the challenge of job realities at the executive or supervisory 
level. An academic background has an immediate usefulness in accelerating 
growth through the organization (all other things being equal), but it 
cannot be a substitute for a seasoned variety of job experiences. 

The development of executive material from within an organization 
has long been recognized as the best procedure. Within all organizations 
are men with the attributes of a capable executive, but we must have a 
method for finding such men. An effective supervisory rating program is 
one such method. The assignment of job training responsibilities to se- 
lected individuals will give them an opportunity to display executive talent, 
for if a man can teach his fellow employees he must perforce have many 
essential executive qualifications. “The embryo-executive may also be found 
among the conference leaders in a supervisory training program. 

Staff departments are another source of executive material. Staff groups 
are usually so organized that they must “sell their wares” to the line super- 
visors. Men in staff positions, by the very nature of their relationship to 
line authority, must master the prerequisites of “executiveness.” ‘The staff 
man must think ahead of the immediate present. He must not only be 
an “idea man,” but he must also be able to convince others of the sound- 
ness of his reasoning. He must have the persistency and the courage of 
his convictions needed to overcome the objection to change. 

Yes, the executive we need tomorrow is working for us today. The 
job is to find him. 
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HOW DO WE DEVELOP HIM? 


The executive-to-be is developed through planning job experiences and 
positions which advance in progressive steps and culminate in the satis 
faction of a predetermined executive job description. 

rhe development of the future executive after selection requires the 
planning of training opportunities. The individual must be placed in suc- 
cessive changes of job atmospheres to teach him to adjust easily and quickly 
to new situations. His sequential progress through the organization must 
give him the breadth of practical background so necessary to successful 
executive performance. He must be given responsibilities—not merely to 
expedite work in progress, but to test his intelligence, his ability, his in- 
genuity. ‘That such an approach may interrupt the automatic efficiency 
of a highly organized structure is quite possible, but if the initial selection 
has been good the fruits of executive development will far outbalance the 
momentary disruptions of routines. Admittedly, many organizations have 
grown stagnant because long service in an executive position has been con- 
sidered a prerequisite to successful job performance. 

The achievement of these ends demands a training-wise promotional 
sequence plan. Having once established such a well-defined series of suc- 
cessive job experiences, the practical training of men with executive po- 
tentialities will be assured. But there remains another side to executive 
and supervisory development. ‘This second part of a development program 
might well be termed “related instruction.” 

One of the best methods of providing “related instruction” to super- 
visors and executives is a well-defined system of conferences held for train- 
ing purposes. Another source of “related instruction” for future executives 
is found in the evening classes of our public schools and colleges. In this 
respect it should be pointed out that too many people in positions of 
authority recommend educational courses to their subordinates on the 
theory that “it can’t hurt you—and it may do you some good.”” Any man’s 
time is valuable, and the future executive cannot afford education for 
education’s sake. Every part of his education must have a definite objec- 
tive, just as every job in his promotional sequence should be selected for its 
“learning value.” 

It is axiomatic that we must build upon what a man has. We must 
train the educated and educate the trained. Men without sufficient formal 
academic background, under a flexible and applicable program of training, 
may exhibit strong executive abilities. Their eventual usefulness to the 
organization may well be stunted, however, by their lack of academic edu- 


cation. It is rightfully within the sphere of a training plan to provide the 
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opportunity for specific academic training to round out the technical pat- 
tern of the men’s education. 

Conversely, for those promising candidates who come armed with col- 
lege degrees, we must provide a practical background. But the job experi- 
ences for these men should be as carefully selected as the courses selected 
lor the practical man. Such job experiences must be planned for their 
learning value. 

A profile of a man’s intelligence, personality, and special talents will 
come naturally from such a training program. But, in like fashion, an 
analysis must be made of every executive and supervisory position in the 
organization to reveal the levels of activity, the demands on education and 
experience made by the job responsibilities, and the type of personality 
required. ‘Then we can mold the “man profile” to match an established 
“job profile.” 


HOW DO WE STRENGTHEN HIM? 


The executive of tomorrow is conditioned for the assumption of his 
future and present responsibilities by delegating to him tasks which try 
his mettle. 

The planning that takes place to fill executive positions must occur 
on a “junior executive” level, and it is within this level that we can build 
the experience and educational background for the job to which the man 
will ultimately be promoted. 

The strengthening of the future executive is accomplished by delegating 
responsibilities to him. But again, the responsibilities to be so delegated 
must be chosen for their training value. The executive-learner must be 
taught much that comes only with the assumption of responsibilities. 

1. He must be taught that clarity of thought is contagious within an 
organization and habit-forming within an individual. 

2. He must be taught that “orderliness in executive action is akin 
to godliness.” 


3. He must be taught that time is a tool to be measured, weighed 
and saved—not for a rainy day but for a more exacting problem. 

4. He must be taught that a divided responsibility usually results 
in a neglected responsibility. 

5. He must be taught that constructive criticism, if well planned, 
is the most effective tool of management for the development of subordi- 
nates (and remember, he must be able to take it as well as give it). 

6. He must be taught that the display of temper should be reserved 
for use at home, where forgiveness can be obtained—sometimes. 
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7- He must be taught that suspension of judgment after all the facts 
are in will often develop a procrastinating dawdler instead of an executive. 

8. He must be taught that decisions based on sketchy, unreliable 
information may cost his company money and him his job. 


g. He must be taught that “desk pounding” may inflate his ego, but 
it will not train his subordinates. 


10. He must be taught that laggard human faculties need unremitting, 
vigorous discipline. 

11. He must be taught that there are “Dunkerques” in every business 
activity and that retreat from an unwise position is better than a “Waterloo.” 


12. He must be taught that a strong man is not afraid to “holler 
‘Help!’ "—seeking advice is not a sign of weakness but rather a sign of 
strength. 

13. He must be taught that, if a responsibility has been clearly as- 
signed, a decision left to his superior is an indication of his unwillingness to 
give the last ounce of effort to a problem. 

14. He must be taught that, when all the facts are in, there can be 
no “ersatz” substitute for aggressive action. 


15. He must be taught that, under normal circumstances, it is wise to 
aspire to the vice presidency before assuming the president’s toga. 

These things and many others he must be taught, by precept, by exam- 
ple or by experience. “Experience keeps a dear school, but fools (that 
includes most of us) will learn in no other.” The key to successful execu- 
tive training is thus found in the planning of job experiences. 

The good executive has subordinates who are trained, and his time 
is spent in other activities beyond the confines of the immediate. Imme- 
diate problems are what his subordinates are trained to handle. The 
trained executive spends his time maintaining a balance in his job. On 
the one side of the balance he has the privilege of selecting the right men 
for positions under him. He has the opportunity of training them to meet 
the needs of his organization. He has the responsibility for developing 
an organization that will function without his constant supervision of 
functional routines. As he emphasizes this side of his job, the less likely 
will the executive be to find himself giving direct and detailed instructions 
~and there will be fewer occasions requiring organization discipline. 


HOW DO WE MEASURE HIS PROGRESS? 

The future executive should be his own worst critic. He should rec- 
ognize the need for measuring his attainments objectively and for the 
regular re-establishment of goals on a higher and more difficult level. 
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We are accustomed in the industrial world to measure the ingredients 
of our products with microscopic care. We establish standards of quality 
and advertise those standards to the world. We test, we analyze, we measure 
everything. Except, too often, we fail to measure ourselves. 

To evaluate progress, one must define objectives. We must answer 
objectively and realistically the question, “Why am I carried on the pay- 
roll?” Superficial generalities won’t do. It is not enough for the sales 
manager to be responsible “for selling all the goods he can” or for the plant 
manager to be responsible for “running the plant.” 

The future executive must establish objectives which present a chal- 
lenge to all that’s in him—and then measure his achievements against his 
established goals. The work completed, he does not seek justification for 
his shortcomings. He knows his mistakes before his superiors do—and he 
reports them before someone else does. He is aware of his inadequacies and 
limitations, and he is overcoming them by self-improvement. He has a 
candor and an objectivity about his own mental equipment that allow 
him to evaluate objectively time spent and deed accomplished. The good 
executive does not spend a dollar’s worth of time on a 10-cent project—nor 
the converse. 


WHAT DO WE HAVE IN A TRAINED EXECUTIVE? 

When we have trained an executive, we have not merely established a 
position. Rather, we have a man who meets an executive job profile. 

1. He must have a complete understanding of the basic principles 
governing the industry in which his particular organization is engaged. 

2. He must have the ability to make a positive evaluation of data 
accepted as a guide to decision or action. 

3. He must have a sense of social as well as economic responsibility. 

4. He must take responsibility for a plan to develop his business and 
to develop the employees within the organization. 

5. He must have the courage to carry out the developed plan to its 
ultimate goal. 


6. He must promote constant research into the product or service of 
his organization. 


7. He must determine his own net worth by constant Comparseen with 
past, present and future objectives. 

The hope of a free industrial society in America will in a large measure 
depend on the executive leadership which industry creates and maintains. 
No one can fully visualize our industrial life when the war is won, but 
there is no denying that there will be social changes affecting. industry. 
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The need for men whose creative vision, mental agility, and sense of social 
responsibility will fit them for leadership in the postwar world will make 
itself heard and answered. 


WHO IS AN EXECUTIVE? 


An executive is any supervisor in any organization who possesses the 
courage to dream, the ability to organize, and the strength to execute. 


STAFFING THE TIME STUDY DEPARTMENT 
IN WARTIME 


By HAMILTON KOLLMYER* 


With the draft taking a heavy toll of their best men, time study departments are 
undergoing drastic reorganization. Staffs are being realigned, and many vacancies 
are being filled with “green” or inferior personnel. Women time study assistants 
are also being introduced. This article describes how the Fore River Yard of Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation solved the problem by reorganizing its time study 
department and simplifying its functions. Today this department does a more effi- 
cient job with half the original staff. 


VEN in defense industry, the demand for men for the armed services 
has cut a wide swath. Unsympathetic draft boards have been reluctant 
to grant deferments to the younger men, especially in white-collar jobs; and, 
naturally, time study departments have been hard hit. In addition to this 
general difficulty, the time study department at the Fore River Yard of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation had its own particular problems. Not 
only did the draft take its toll, but men were also transferred to other posi- 
tions as supervisors, mechanics and ratesetters, or sent to the company’s new 
Hingham Yard. Of the 17 men on the rolls in April, only five were left by 
June. It was apparent then that a drastic realignment of personnel was 
necessary in order to accomplish with five what had formerly kept 17 busy. 
The method of organization had previously been of the simplest nature. 
Each observer followed his own study from observations to accepted rate 
through these steps: 


1. Take observations. 


2. Indicate delays, operational groups, operator coding, etc., on observa- 
tion sheets. 


* Formerly Time Study Supervisor, Fore River Yard, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation. 
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Make up delay sheets. 
5. Select delay percentage. 
6. Make up operation time sheets. 
7. Select operation times. 
8. Prepare schedules or rates. 
g. Secure acceptance by supervision, ratesetter and men. 


3. Make extensions, and total element times to equal total time. 
| 
5 


The time study supervisor would participate in only the last two steps with 
an experienced observer, while with a new man he might have to go through 
the whole procedure. Certain distinct advantages are gained by this con- 
tinuous process. The actual observer should know best what occurred dur- 
ing the study; his opinions are based on first-hand evidence, and he is in 
the best position to suggest methods changes; in discussions with supervisors, 
men or union delegates, he has the most ammunition at hand, and can best 
defend the study. If the same man is assigned to all studies in one depart- 
ment, he not only knows the most about the work but also is familiar with 
the personalities involved. But when the observers—four in all—have had 
only 11 months’ experience among them, to entrust the accuracy or the 
acceptance of a study to their tender care is foolhardy. And if the super- 
visor spends his time checking their work, he has no time left either to train 
new men or to follow up established rates. Consequently, the time per 
study increases, and dissatisfaction is general. Thus the disadvantages of 
the continuous method appeared to outweigh its advantages, and an organ- 
ization chart was drawn up as follows: 


Supervisor 


| 


Assistant 
| ——— - 
Analyst Analyst Analyst 





| 


i i ' | i 
Observei Observer Observer Observer Observer Observer 


Of the steps listed previously, the observers would perform Step 1; the 
analyst, Step 2; the assistant, Steps 3, 4 and 6; the supervisor, Steps 5, 7, 8 
and g. A new step was added, that of compiling a production record, show- 
ing comparative cost, production and earnings before and after the study. 
This was filled out by the analyst. 


FUNCTION OF ASSISTANT 
The five men left in the department were the supervisor, three analysts 
and one observer. For the position of assistant, an extremely capable young 
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woman was transferred from the clerical department. Not only did she 
prove capable of performing the work outlined above; she was soon able 
to carry the studies through Steps 5, 7 and 8. On occasion, when work was 
pressing, she would carry five or six all-day studies through Steps 3, 4 and 
6. There had been some doubts as to the suitability of a woman for this 
position, but these were soon dispelled. In addition, the assistant acted as 
a clearinghouse, receiving requests for studies, answering inquiries, and even 
assigning observers to studies which were imperative—all of which enabled 
the supervisor to devote more attention to job instruction and supervision. 

Three more observers were engaged, all green men, so that there was a 
pool of four observers on hand. The various departments in the yard were 
divided among the three analysts as follows: 


Analyst #1 Analyst #2 Analyst #3 
Electrical Welding Pipe Shop 
Carpenter Burning Steel Mill 
Sheet Metal Pipe Covering Blacksmith 
Machine Shop Drilling Foundry 
Paint Turret Shop Galvanizing 
Structural Boiler Shop 


Each analyst was responsible for all studies taken in his field, going 
out with the observer and instructing him as to the particular details to be 
covered. In addition, a precedent book or handbook was prepared for each 
department, containing helpful hints for the novice observer. It was the 
duty of the analyst to review the observation sheets, mark the delays, etc., 
and give his opinion on the accuracy of the study. His experience proved 
an effective safeguard against the ignorance of the green observer. The 
production record which he compiled provided a check on the accuracy of 
the study as well as concrete evidence of the value of the time study depart- 
ment as a whole. 


A FLEXIBLE SETUP 

There is great flexibility in this organization; if the demand for studies 
on any one day is heavy, the analyst can act as observer. In an investigation 
of electrical testing, for instance, four observers and two analysts took six 
all-day studies for two weeks straight, but the other analyst and the assist- 
ant were able to keep up with them, completing the analysis and breakdown 
of each day’s studies on the following day. This represents a marked im- 
provement over the continuous-system, under which a study would be de- 
layed for a week because the observer was out on another study. In this 
way the burden of detail work is lifted from the supervisor. He is free to 
give the new men general instruction in study-taking, to prepare the sched- 
ules and rates in final form, to meet with supervisors, ratesetters and union 
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delegates, to go through the yard and check up on observers, to plan and 
schedule future studies, and to act as a general trouble-shooter. 

Considerable expansion is possible under this setup. The addition of 
another equally capable assistant and another analyst would permit an in- 
crease to 12 observers if needed. 

Oddly enough, there was no letdown in the quantity or quality of the 
studies produced during the reorganization. In the three-month period 
trom June through August, between two and three times as many studies 
were completed as in the previous quarter, while the percentage of accepted 
rates doubled. In no case were the earnings after a study even 10 per cent 
over or below the expected figure. 

But the greatest advantage of this method of organization lies in the 
utilization of green, inferior personnel, for under present conditions man- 
power is the primary consideration. ‘The introduction of women as assist- 
ants provides against draft depletion, while the short period required to 
train observers (two to six weeks) and the simplicity of their function makes 
their replacement quite simple. Of course, this imposes a greater burden 
on the analysts and the heaviest burden of all on the supervisor, but it is 
much easier to hold or replace four good draft-exempt men than the 17 
once required. 


A Model Personnel Office 


PERSONNEL building said by industrial relations men to be the most com- 

plete unit in the South was formally opened in November by the Beaumont 
Manufacturing Company, Spartanburg, S. C., a textile mill recently awarded the 
Army-Navy “E” for its performance in the manufacture of duck for the United 
States Government. The 10-room brick building houses a permanent staff of six, 
and is designed for utmost efficiency in hiring, housing, record-keeping, review of 
terminations, personnel meetings, clinic and nurses’ work, and related functions. 
Waiting rooms are equipped with leather-covered benches, linoleum-covered floors, 
ash trays and magazine tables; offices, with fluorescent lights, venetian blinds, tele- 
phones and buzzer systems, and the most practical office equipment. 

An outstanding feature of the building is its three waiting rooms, one for 
employees, one for job applicants, and one for the clinic. The building has sep- 
arate entrances for employees, overseers, applicants, and clinic patients. The 
structure is designed so that the superintendent, overseers and second hands ¢an 
approach the personnel manager’s office without being visible to an employee who 
may also be waiting for the personnel manager. Another efficiency feature is its 
central filing room, opening into the offices of all assistants and the personnel 
manager. A system of lights and buzzers informs the staff of visitors or signifies 
that an overseer is waiting to be seen, so that the personnel employees need not 
leave their desks until the lights inform them of callers. The system also con- 
nects every office, eliminating unnecessary steps. 

Job applicants are interviewed by the assistant personnel manager, investigated, 
if found satisfactory sent into the mill for interview by the overseer before hiring, 
and returned for the final interview and instructions to the assistant in charge of 
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hiring. Beaumont operates continuously, and its change from a print cloth mill 
to a duck mill has increased its personnel from approximately 700 to approx- 
imately 1,500. 

The most important group that passes through the employees’ entrance con- 
sists of terminations, quits and discharges. Since the personnel department must 
okay every employee’s “time,” the majority of terminations are interviewed. 
Terminations move immediately from the assistant to the personnel manager, who 
goes carefully into the case, attempts to adjust the matter if possible or practical, 
and lists the reasons if the termination is completed. Terminations, as well as all 
hirings, warnings and layoffs, are listed monthly by the assistant personnel man- 
ager on large “turnover sheets” which tell by job, department and shift the per- 
sonnel story of Beaumont for that 30-day period. Other employee problems handled 
by the assistant and personnel manager include transfers, loans, housing questions, 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, transportation, rationing, etc. 

The three assistants’ and personnel manager’s offices open into a central filing 
room, large enough to seat 40 overseers and second hands for meetings on em- 
ployee-employer relations, training, safety, policies, etc. These meetings are 
scheduled monthly with second hands, weekly with overseers, and are often called 
in the interims. The overseers visit the personnel offices daily to discuss their 
transfers, terminations, and other problems with the personnel manager, and to 
requisition employees through the hiring assistant. Their mill offices are con- 
nected with the personnel office by a phone system, so they can be consulted at 
any time. 

Conversion of Beaumont to war work started in the summer of 1941, and the 
changes that have taken place since then have been tremendous. On the advice 
of the War Department, the program has been expanded three times, and a visitor 
to Beaumont today would not recognize it as the same plant. These changes in- 
volved varied personnel problems, which were handled in a small space by a per- 
sonnel staff that first consisted of cne employee. Since July, 1941, five full-time 
employees have been added to that office. Today the new Beaumont personnel 
office is outstanding in its organization, its approach to personnel problems, and 
in its physical equipment. 








Benumont’s Employment House. Separate entrances for each department. 
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Personnel Selection by Standard Job 
Tests. By Charles A. Drake. MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 


1942. 147 pages. $2.00. 
HIS book is a mixture of special 


r 

greta for what is deseribed as 
“a new technique for the selection of 
industrial personnel,” and descriptions 
many ingenious performance tests. 
It is a disturbing book—chiefly because 
it is based upon a reversal of orthodox 
assumptions that have been accepted 
when considering tests as aids to per- 
sonnel selection. 


Reviewed by R. S. Uhrbrock 


ol 


For reasons that ap- 
pear sufficient to him, Dr. Drake re- 
foremen’s ratings, production 
records, earnings, percentage efficiencies, 
and quality estimates as criteria for 
deciding whether or not a test is any 
In italies, he states his thesis: 
“It is proposed, therefore, that the test 
results be used as the criterion against 
which the efficiency of the productive 
process may be measured. This amounts 
to saying: ‘Here is an employee of 
average ability; you should get average 
production from him. Here is an em- 
ployee of very superior ability; you 
should get very superior performance 
from him. Here is an employee much 
below average in ability; you must 
make up your mind whether or not you 
want him on this job.’” Are personnel 
tests that good? Must we have a sep- 
arate and distinct test for each job or 
group of jobs to be filled? At their 
present stage of development, can tests 
assume the burden of labeling men with 


jects 


good. 
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the degree of finality that is implied in 
this statement? 

Dr. Drake’s hypothesis is simple and 
intriguing, although his methods are 
not entirely new. He would start with 
careful analysis of the job to be done. 
Then tests would be constructed that 
would require, for example, the same 
proportions of finger dexterity, general 
body coordination, rhythm, perceptual 
ability, ete., represented in the job. He 
objects to the appraisal of tests solely 
by means of coefficients of correlation. 
“A simple percentage measure of the 
proportion of the same individuals who 
fall in the ‘best’ groups on the test 
scores derived from successive applica- 
tions of the test is therefore considered 
a better measure of reliability. Simi- 
larly, the percentage of those in th: 
selected group who make good on the 
job is a better measure of validity.” 

Little enthusiasm developed when Dr. 
Drake discussed his procedures before 
the American Psychological Association 
in 1940. He now “believes that greater 
progress in the continued development 
of this technique will be made if it is 
adopted as part of the standard cur- 
riculum for the training of industrial 
engineers than if it is left to persons 
whose training is primarily psychologi- 
“al and whose interests are largely 
clinical.” He may be right. Certainly 
there is a fertile field for the develop- 
ment of performance and manipulative 
tests, such as he has used in his experi- 
ments. Unquestionably, they will re- 
ceive wide aceceptance if their predictive 
value is high. 
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Numerous photographs showing tests 
for hand-foot coordination, inspection, 
perception, dual-hand coordination, ete., 
are presented. A table of intercorre- 
lations of aptitude test scores indicates 
that Drake’s tests cover a wide range 
ot abilities. Statistics showing validities 
of the separate tests are not given. 

When engineers design and construct 
a new machine, they subject it to rigid 
tests to make sure that it will perform 
according to specifications. If they 
become interested in Drake’s “new tech- 
nique,” it is to be hoped that they will 
follow the same procedure and test the 
through controlled experiments, 
instead of accepting them as valid meas- 
ures of important behavior character- 
isties merely because they seem to con- 
form to undefined standard of 
common the field of per- 
sonnel selection they should follow F. 
W. Taylor’s dictum and “question 
everything.” 


tests 


some 
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Motion Study for the Supervisor. By 
Norman R. Bailey. McGraw-Hill 
Book Inc., New York, 
1942. $1.25. 


Company, 
111 pages. 


Reviewed by Phil Carroll, Jr.* 


ERE is a handy, pocket-sized book 
H written especially for shop super- 
visors by a practicing motion study 
man. It is printed in large, legible 
type, and all its 18 chapters are brief. 

The subject is explained in such sim- 
plified terms as “Get,” “Place” and 
“Process,” with but a brief description 
of the technical “Transport,” 
“Pre-position” and “Grasp.” This ap- 
proach has been made by use of two 
“First Degree of Analysis” re- 
“Work Elements” which are 
These corre- 


more 


stages. 
sults in 
combinations of motions. 


* Author of Timestudy for Cost Control, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 


spond to the breakdowns customarily 
made in time study work. The “Second 
Degree of Analysis” subdivides the 
“Work Element” into motions. 

Left- and right-hand charts are illus- 
trated by full descriptions of the cle- 
ments and their corresponding “Ele- 
ment Times.” Motion study symbols 
and therblig abbreviations are omitted 
entirely. 

For timing operations, the author 
urges the use of the split-hundredth 
watch because he estimates that micro- 
motion camera determination requires 
1,500 per cent” and movement times 
“1,000 per cent of the time required 
to make an ordinary time study.” The 
split-hundredth watch study is said to 
require but 200 per cent of the time of 
an ordinary time study. Practicality is 
earried further by employing the snap- 
back method of timing. In this con- 
nection, the author makes an important 
statement when he says that “The usual 
method of speed rating is used with 
the time values derived—thus convert- 
ing the actual time values into stand- 
ard, or allowed, values.” This neces- 
sary practice of rating the time study 
may substantially alter the resulting 
times and, therefore, would seem to 
deserve more than four lines of ex- 
planation in a book addressed to su- 
pervisors. 


Four of the remaining chapters are 
devoted to “Improving the Operation.” 


Finally, the training of workers in 
the new methods is treated, and charts 
of allowances to be made while learning 
are included. These allowances are de- 
signed to make up losses in earnings 
during the changeover. They are of a 
sliding-scale type, presumably arranged 
for differences in learning time. How- 
ever, the factors used are percentages 
of “former average earnings,” which, 
while easier to “sell,” are illogical in 
that past earnings may be inconsistent 
with good measurement. 





